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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


The bond of fellowship in this Con- 
vention shall be a common purpose to do 
the will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to 
be known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indi- 
eated be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in this 
Convention shall be acceptance of the 
essential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 
The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of 
His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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Visits to Churches 


XVIII. 


S for the Weymouths, they are 
sprinkled all over the landscape, a few 

miles out of Boston on the way to the 
SouthShore. There are about asmany kinds 
of Weymouth as there are of Newton, East, 
South, North, Weymouth Landing and 
probably others, but the greatest for our 


purposes on this last Sunday of April in 


1937 is North Weymouth. 

There is where we went for the funeral 
of Dr. Tenney. It was his last parish. 
There is where Clarence Eaton preaches 
now, a Tenney type—that is, a man full of 
faith and good works, a man who has faith 
in God and shows his faith by his works. 

Eaton is sick and a few of us have been 
supplying his pulpit for a few weeks. He 
wore himself out in caring for his sick wife. 
She died six months ago. 

Then he had a tough old winter with 
much trouble and sorrow. And so spring 
found him with low blood pressure and 
what not, but he is coming back now. 

He had been in the old Granite State for 
a couple of weeks, returning just before 
my visit, and he felt well enough to have 
me to dinner and to start the potatoes 
baking himself. So I have an idea that 
he will be himself in the fall. Also he rode 
to Quincy, with his son driving, to put me 
on the train, and all this is to the good. 

As for the church and Sunday school, 
there is life in both. The church building 
is tiny in appearance from the outside, 
but there are plenty of facilities inside. It 
stands on the great motor roads where red 
and green lights flash orders to the motor- 


Where the Great Roads Meet 


ists, and it is a noisy place in summer, but 
it is a place that is easy to reach. A full 
hundred young people got there for Sun- 
day school, and Mrs. Sampson, who has 
been superintendent thirty-two years, still 
makes a success of it. 

I talked to the school and talked to a 
united boys’ class, and then put on my 
robe and talked upstairs to a churchful 
of folks. With Mrs. Reed at the organ 
and people willing and ready to sing, we 
got along without a choir. 

Young Richard Eaton, son of the pastor, 
took care of me, steered me, motored me, 
made me feel he knew what he was about. 

I preached on a new text, a new sermon, 
purely extempore, and had a day where I 
felt poised and at home. 

I declined all invitations to dinner, but 
surrendered in East Braintree, where I 
went to call on the sick pastor en route to 
the train, for I smelled baked potatoes and 
decided I could take the 1.30 as well as 
the 12.30 that I was headed for. 

It was the first day of daylight saving 
anyway, and when I boarded the 1.30 I 
realized it was only 12.30 in Washington 
with the Madame. 

It’s queer how some churches live and 
some die and some live on three-quarters 
dead. The three-quarters dead are worse 
than churches “‘all dead’’ and sold to the 
Mormons. But what a pleasure it is to 
visit churches like that in North Wey- 
mouth that live and move and do their 
part in the life of the world. 

Joe. 


Ferry Beach Reunion 


VER one hundred people from five 
states—Vermont, New Hampshire, 
Maine, Massachusetts and Connecticut— 
sat down at the Ferry Beach Reunion 
dinner held in the First Universalist 
Church of Somerville, Mass., Wednesday 
evening, April 28. The Ferry Beachers 
assembled at the First Church at 5.30 for an 
hour of informal reception and visiting be- 
fore their dinner. In the social hall of the 
parish house where the guests gathered two 
interesting exhibits attracted much at- 
tention. One was an exhibit of a large 
collection of Ferry Beach pictures, ar- 
ranged by Secretary Robert Needham, and 
the other was the exhibit of the Univer- 
salist Publishing House. The Publishing 
House table, arranged by Miss Dora Brown 
and Miss Marjorie Leslie, had a goodly 
display of general books and Sunday school 
material. 

At the dinner table Professor Ratcliff 
called the group to a brief moment of 
silence in memory of Dr. A. Gertrude 
Earle. 

After the excellent dinner put on by the 
Somerville First Church Woman’s Society, 


the toastmaster (later designated ‘‘Roast- 
master’? by Secretary Needham), Prof. 
John Ratcliff of Tufts College, took charge 
of the affair. Mr. Ratcliff, with twenty- 
seven different memoranda and three sets 
of verbal instructions, a card catalogue of 
jokes, and an instruction book on after- 
dinner speaking, provided by the Univer- 
salist Publishing House, presided with 
hilarious dignity. Rev. Gustave H. Lein- 
ing of Braintree, scheduled to be the song- 
leader, was absent, but Rev. Charles H. 
Emmons, vice-president of the General 
Convention, rose to the occasion and filled 
Mr. Leining’s shoes. Ear! Dolphin was at 
the piano, so both food and speeches were 
well seasoned with song. Toastmaster 
Ratcliff graciously introduced the following 
silent guests: Dr. George E. Leighton, 
minister of the Somerville church; Rev. 
Milo G. Folsom of Pittsfield, Maine; 
Prof. Arthur I. Andrews; William E. Gard- 
ner, Executive Secretary of the Y. P. 
C. U.; George Upton, treasurer of the 
Ferry Beach Association; Mr. Emmons; 
Mrs. Emerson Lalone, and Mr. and Mrs. 
(Continued on page 605) 
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Universalist Belief in Belief 


UR correspondence reflects confusion about the 
attitude of the Universalist Church toward 
beliefs, creeds, and tests of fellowship. The ex- 

treme opposition in the Unitarian body to any judg- 
ment of a man because of his beliefs has made some of 
our people ask whether a church which has tests or 
standards can possibly be a free church. 

All informed members of any church know that 
a creed is a statement of beliefs, and a belief is a re- 
ligious idea or conviction put into words. Both re- 
late to the intellectual side of religion. Deeper than 
one belief or any number of them put together in a 
creed, is faith, which relates to the whole man and 
not simply to his mind. A faith moves a man, whether 
he can explain it or not. It involves mind, heart and 
will. It is the motivating power of life. A belief en- 
ters into it but it is more than any one belief. By 
belief men accept propositions concerning religion 
which can be put into words. By faith men can stop 
the mouth of lions, quench the violence of fire, out of 
weakness be made strong, and move on bravely and 
serenely to their destiny. 

In the history of religion, creeds have been used 
as clubs. A majority has sought to impose them upon 
a minority. Rack, thumbscrew, fire and dungeon 
have been used to make men say, “I believe.’”’ Real- 
izing this, free churches have been more or less hostile 
to creeds. They have stood strongly for the inalien- 
able right of a man to think for himself and to act on 
the basis of his convictions. 

Universalists have had creeds, but they have 
almost always said formally, “Neither this nor any 
other precise form of words shall be required for mem- 
bership provided the principles enunciated in the 
creeds are accepted.’”’ They have called their creeds 
“Professions of Belief,” or “Statements,” or ‘‘Declara- 
tions,” thus to break the news gently to the religious 
world that they have any creeds at all. But these 
statements are exceedingly useful, and in time they 
have become dear to people. We still have churches 
that recite the Winchester Profession, a magnificently 
liberal document for its day, but which has been re- 
placed in a way by the two declarations made since. 

Unitarians have creeds, but they are not called 
creeds. Either they are put into the constitution of 
bodies like the American Unitarian Association, or 
they are forms put out by great men that win their 
way by their aptness and beauty. For years we saw 
in Unitarian churches the creed beginning with “The 
Fatherhood of God’”’ and closing with “The Progress 
of Mankind Onward and Upward Forever.”’ It was 


much like the five points of Universalism usually re- 
cited in worship where any statement of belief is made. 

The advantage of such a statement is that it 
helps clarify thought, advises strangers about our 
position and gives us a kind of rallying point. The 
danger in such statements is that they may come to be 
regarded as obligatory, or as possessing some special 
holiness, so that attempts to improve them are 
frowned upon. 

Universalists have gone on seeking to improve 
their creeds. Unitarians have grown more and more 
suspicious of any formulations. Nobody even dared 
put “‘God”’ into the constitution of the Free Church 
Fellowship when it was drawn up, because with Uni- 
tarians a statement of belief in God had become a 
divisive thing. 

Unitarians are perfectly sincere about this matter. 
Strong theists are just as hostile to any infringement 
upon the liberty of a man to think for himself as are 
the humanists. Among the Unitarians a man may be- 
lieve in God or not believe in Him. Among Universal- 
ists this is not true as a rule. 

Universalists believe that it is not an infringe- 
ment upon liberty to say to a man, “If you do not 
believe in the fundamental objects of our organization 
we do not want you in our ministry or membership.”’ 
They would hold that it was the duty of a man to get 
out who did not accept their basic beliefs, and their 
own duty to throw him out if he refused. Unitarians 
would act in the same way if it were belief in polygamy, 
but not if the question concerned some tenet of re- 
ligious faith. 

In writing these words about Universalists, it is 
only fair to point out that they usually go deeper than 
the words a man uses to decide questions of fellowship. 
In other words, beliefs are only part of the story. The 
real question is what are the springs of life? What are 
the actual faiths of this candidate for membership or 
for office? 

Insistence upon the importance of basic principles, 
insistence that people should have at least a minimum 
of religious faith, is not, in the judgment of most Uni- 
versalists, imposing an unreasonable test. 

If we could penetrate to the recesses of the mind 
we should find that Universalists would not insist on 
the words, “the Universal Fatherhood of God,” but 
they would insist on the thing that they are trying to 
say in those words. They would insist that a distinct 
line separates those who believe that the universe is 
favorable to our highest values, and those who believe 
that the universe is indifferent. They might respect 
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people highly who believed that the universe is in- 
different to us and that life will end with the cooling 
of the earth, but they wonder why such people try to 
seize control of churches. 

Both organizations for the propagation of religious 
faith and organizations for ethical culture have a useful 
function to perform, but it is not precisely the same 
function. And while it is futile to attempt to foretell 
the future free acts of free individuals, we think it 
highly improbable, at least in our generation, that 
Universalist churches will cease to be religious institu- 
tions. 

* * 


A CORRESPONDENT ASKS 


CORRESPONDENT writes to the Manager as 
follows: ‘“Why the waste of space on ‘Uni- 
tarians Facing a Momentous Issue,’ pages 

531-534? That is Unitarian news, it is true, but al- 
together too much space given to them at the price of 
our own denominational problems, articles, issues, etc. 
One would think the Joy-Eliot problem to be ours by 
the way it has been written up. Let them do their 
denominational washing in their own washtub—why 
take Universalist space?”’ 

The Editor is happy to reply. 

First: We have a joint agreement with The Chris- 
tian Register under which their paper is set up in our 
composing room and we use a number of pages in 
common, thus reducing expense of publication for 
both papers. In days of deficit for practically every- 
thing connected with churches, this is not to be sneezed 
at. 

Second: Just now much of the material used in 
common deals with a contest for high office in the 
Unitarian body, and with a discussion of basic policies. 
Universalists as a whole, we are convinced, are in- 
terested in the contest and in the arguments. More- 
over, when they read attentively they are learning 
much about important matters. 

Third: Most Universalists see a distinct connection 
between ‘‘the Joy-Eliot problem,” as our correspond- 
ent calls it, and our problem. Universalists are in a 
federation with Unitarians and with a few other lib- 
erals in what is called ‘The Free Church Fellowship.” 
The discussion throws much light upon Unitarians 
as a body, and anything which reveals us to them or 
them to us is bound to make future action in this fed- 
eration more intelligent. 

Fourth: All of it is live news, and Universalists 
have not drawn back into their hard shells so far that 
they do not retain interest in Mahatma Gandhi, Bishop 
Aglipay, Harry Emerson Fosdick, the Pope of Rome, 
and Joy and Eliot. 

Fifth: We have plenty of room for a series of dis- 
cussions on Universalist problems and issues, and if 
our ordinary paper will not stand the pressure of our 
correspondent’s feelings and ideas we will print on as- 
bestos. So until he is denied a hearing let him hold 
his peace. And as he holds it—if he does—let him 
read, mark, ponder, inwardly digest and expand 
under the illumination of the pages that we publish 
in common with The Christian Register. 

In the vastly more enlightened regions where we 
have our seat and where at any hour we can hear 


hymns or something sung in Gaelic, the interest in our 
paper is so great that it is a common thing for gentle- 
men to carry it about in their hip pockets and for 
ladies to produce it from their knitted bags and use 
it for reference in high converse at lunch counters 
and over tea tables. The great day for church journals, 
we are convinced, is dawning. 


* * 


EXPLORING A NEW LAND 


N interesting man engaged in missionary work in 

a wild part of the Philippine Islands undertook 

some time ago an exploration in two lands 

which were new to him—one was the soul of the Moros 

surrounding him, the other was his own soul. “‘Man 

the Unknown,” by Dr. Carrel, attracted much atten- 

tion because of its insistence that there are vast areas 

in human nature that we know little or nothing about. 

This missionary in the Philippines, Dr. Frank C. 

Laubach, begins a series of interesting letters with a 

resolution to study the unknown country of his own 
soul. 

“The Letters of a Modern Mystic,” a 47-page 
booklet made up of extracts from letters contributed 
to a Pennsylvania newspaper, gives us some idea of 
what he found.* 

Many generations ago Brother Lawrence wrote 
some letters along the same lines which have outlasted 
the fame of the mighty monarchs and military chief- 
tains of his day. The soul of man is an inexhaustible 
subject. It isa field open to every man. 

In Dr. Laubach we have a man who began a year 
with a resolution to live consciously every minute in 
the presence of God. And he resolved, as he put it, 
“to be as wide open toward people and their need as 
I am toward God. Windows open outward as well as 
upward. Windows especially open downward where 
people need most.’’ Can one ask himself constantly, 
“What, Father, do you desire done this minute?” and 
not become unconsciously a self-conscious prig? The 
history of mysticism reveals the danger, but also re- 
veals the possibility. 

The author of these letters writes: “In defense of 
my opening my soul and laying it bare to the public 
gaze in this, I may say that it seems to me that we 
really seldom do anybody much good except as we 
share the deepest experiences of our souls in this way. 
. .. . I disapprove of the usual practice of talking 
small talk whenever we meet and holding a veil over 
our souls.” 

A sense of security comes to him from the ex- 
perience. In an age where most of us feel rather shaky 
about our living, that is certainly an asset. “This 
sense of co-operation with God in little things is what 
so astonishes me,” he writes. “I-never have felt 
it this way before. I need something and turn around 
to find it waiting for me. I must work, to be sure, but 
there is God working along with me. To know this 
gives a sense of security and assurance for the future 
which is also new to my life.” 

The author seems to believe that there is enough 


*Letters of a Modern Mystic. By Frank C. Laubach. 
Student Volunteer Movement, 254 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Price 25 cents. 
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dynamite in united Christian thinking to blow up 
every obstacle to progress. “If the Christian people, 
the really Christian people, of the world began to com- 
prehend the power of thought, they could use it as a 
lever to raise the world. We may yet attempt to 
make the world over by the sheer force of good 
thoughts.” 

It is an act of will with him. I will not rise, he 
says to himself, until I set my thoughts in the right 
direction. ‘I do not claim success even for a day 
yet,” he writes, ‘not complete success all day, but 
some days are close to success, and every day is 
tingling with the joy of a glorious discovery.” 

Resolving that he must confront the Moros with 
such a love that Christ will speak to them although 
he never speaks the name, he suddenly comes upon 
thirty-five Moros in a boat with the priests, praying 
to Allah, and some of them ask him to join them. He 
does and prays so earnestly that the Mohammedans 
say, “He is Islam.” His reply is, “I am a friend of 
Islam.” 

Not to change the name of the Mohammedan is 
his purpose, but to give him a deeper experience of 
God. 

The book is full of the scenery of the Philippines 
—-glorious tropical sunsets—but to him it is God who 
is speaking through them. All nonsense, fanaticism, 
rubbish, some of our practical Christians may say 
as they read the letters, but we are using a big word 
when we say “all.” 

Dr. Alden H. Clark of the American Board is a 
man who keeps his feet on the ground reasonably 
well, and he writes a “foreword” for the letters and he 
says: ““To read this book quietly and with sympathetic 
insight is to find oneself transported into an atmosphere 
of dedication, of discernment and of spiritual ecstasy 
which reminds one of St. Francis of Assisi. It is as 
exciting as breathing the ozone of a mountain sum- 
mit.”’ And after telling about Dr. Laubach’s prac- 
tical service, developing industries, teaching people to 
read and lifting the standards of public health, he com- 
ments: ‘“‘Here as elsewhere in the world the great mystic 
has been the living servant as well as the effective 
channel for the outflow among needy people of God’s 
transforming power.” 

* * 


THE DEATH OF MR. HAPGOOD 

N the death of Norman Hapgood, journalism loses 

a distinguished representative and The Christian 
Register the one recently chosen to be its editorial 
chief. For Mrs. Hapgood and the children, for the 
Board of Trustees of The Christian Register, and the 
Unitarian churches, we beg to express deep sympathy. 
Mr. Hapgood was sixty-nine years old on March 

28. He had had a useful and interesting life. Dra- 
matic critic, editor of Collier’s, editor of Harper’s, 
editor of Hearst's International, author of at least ten 
books, American minister to Denmark, free lance 
writer, he came at last to the field of religious journal- 
ism, bringing to it a wealth of experience and many 
new ideas. It was his hope to make of The Christian 
Register a paper that would reflect the life of all kinds 
of people in the fellowship—young, old, ministers, 
laity, men, women, scholars and non-scholars—and 


that would minister to the needs of all. Due to other 
engagements he had been on a half-time basis, but ex- 
pected to move to Cambridge in the fall and to give 
full time to the paper. 

Mr. Hapgood was a man of high ideals, and 
throughout his life used his great talents to elevate 
the standards of public service and to defend civil 
and religious liberty. We regret deeply that, with 
his wealth of experience and knowledge, he had to be 
lifted now from this human scene. 

The death of Mr. Hapgood creates a serious situa- 
tion for The Christian Register. It reminds us all that 
in the field of religious journalism there is no trained 
personnel upon which to draw in an emergency. 

The Unitarians are better furnished than most 
denominations with scholarly men and women, and 
with men and women who can write. The editing of a 
religious weekly, however, has its own technique, 
which must be learned by those coming in from other 
fields. And where an editor has to carry business re- 
sponsibility also, he quickly recognizes that it is some- 
thing of a feat to keep a paper alive and solvent in 
these days. 

Perhaps if Norman Hapgood could have lived 
long enough to really get to the heart of the situation, 
he would have shown us all a new and better way. 

* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 

The Central Christian Council for Life and Work, 
to meet at Oxford, England, next summer, is based on 
the theory that Christian principles of equal justice, 
respect for individual personality, kindliness, so ut- 
terly disregarded in systems like the Nazi, can be 
advanced in the world only by united Christian effort, 
and that they are worth advancing. 


While we should hate to be classed with most 
of the factions on the two sides of the Spanish conflict, 
we are sure that liberty and democracy in the world 
will be endangered if Franco wins. The hodge-podge 
coalition against him so glibly damned as red is fight- 
ing our fight. 


Supreme Court decisions on labor laws reversing 
the general attitude of the court toward what is called 
social legislation make some people “sorry that they 
have lived to see this day,” and fill others with hope 
that we shall achieve democracy in industry without 
war. 


The dean of chemistry at Princeton addressed 
twenty-six Catholic student clubs and said, ‘There is 
no way to convince your brother that there is no con- 
flict between science and religion except to practice 
both.” 


The two line drawings in our picture section— 
the large one on the first of the three pages and the 
small one of Japanese bamboo and pine on the second 
—were made by June Coolidge Cary. 


Dr. Fosdick tells us that more of our energy 
should be spent in trying to make men great enough 
for life, instead of making life easy enough for men. 
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Interesting Letters About Japan 


Concerning Nagano 


HE Rev. Naochiro Nagano is the only minister 
in our work in Japan who is a graduate of the 
theological school started by Dr. Perin in the 

early days of the Mission. He was ordained in 1895 
and has been in continuous service ever since. For a 
long time he has been in Nagoya, a city of over a 
million people. He has been called the father of all 
the social work in this city, and several years ago he 
was presented a silver cup as its most useful citizen. 
His own home is a “house by the side of the road.” 
The following letter to Mrs. Cary is indicative of its 
usefulness and of his spirit: 

Nagoya, March 6. 
Dear Mrs. Cary: 


I could not send the receipt earlier than today. 
I had taken bad cold and had been in bed for two 
weeks. Fortunately much better, though not quite 
recovered. Even during my illness the house has 
been opened for my friends, and as usual several meet- 
ings have been held by themselves. That is one of the 
characteristics of my work. Recently students- 
friends often use the house for their own social meet- 
ings or discussion meetings. Some of my friends, 
women or men, are specially kind to me and careful 
for my illness, so that I do not feel much inconvenience 
even in my sick-bed. I am sixty-eight years old, yet I 
believe my Christian spirit (purity and love) can make 
young men and young women friendly to me, and I 
am convinced strongly this house is well used for in- 
ducing them more and more friendly to each other. 

Sometimes I feel very lonely. Most of my old 
friends with whom I had taken several social works 
retired or died. Only few are remaining. Though I 
retire or die, I think my spirit will continually live 
through this house. I am feeling in that way all the 
time so that I can retire or die with some satisfaction 
and hope. 

Sincerely yours, 
N. Nagano. 


Ending a Prejudice 
The following extracts from a personal letter 
written by Mrs. Estelle Miller, who, with her husband, 
the Rev. George A. Miller, visited Japan in March, 
will be of interest as giving a visitor’s glimpse of the 
general work of our mission: 


You cannot imagine a busier household than this 
one. They all have their work, and are all busy 
studying and teaching. June is taking fifteen hours a 
week of Japanese at the Language School, and is 
teaching English at the Y. W.C. A. Mrs. Cary works 
with young girls through the medium of a Clara 
Barton Guild, and also teaches every day at the Tokyo 
Woman’s University. Harry teaches English at the 
French College and has his principal work among 
students. They are called Friendship Groups. They 
meet on Sundays for the Bible Study, and on Wednes- 
days they hold ‘open house.” They are touching 
some very fine and promising young people. One 
ycung man, Sato, whom Harry is helping consider- 


ably, has just been awarded the Shakespeare Medal. 
This is given by the Japanese Society of London, and is 
for the purpose of increasing friendly relations between 
England and Japan. Of course student work always 
has been and always will be shifting. We cannot ex- 
pect this to build up a big mission institution. But 
perhaps it is doing even better than this in spreading 
the Universalist message. As these young people 
return to their villages they will carry with them the 
new philosophies. 

Today George spoke at the church, and Harry 
interpreted in Japanese. The young minister in 
charge had the rest of the service. He seems very 
immature, and looks like a young cherub. The Carys 
feel that he is O. K. After service tea was served, 
which I think is quite a nice idea. I always love the 
talkfests after service, and I am sure these Japanese 
must enjoy them also. 

Mrs. Cary has a very nice Guild. If you know 
anyone with a big heart and a little money it could be 
very well spent for song books. About twenty-five of 
Augustine Smith’s books for young people would be 
very nice. 

What I think Harry and June most need is as- 
surance regarding their work here. June just amazes 
me. She is not the ordinary missionary material, 
but something vastly superior. She has vision and 
devotion. Both she and Harry are young, but I think 
that is an asset in the type of work they are planning. 
They will make mistakes, that is to be expected, as it 
sort of goes with youth, but they are bringing to this 
work an enthusiasm which is vital. If they are given 
the backing from home which is necessary, they 
will do big things. If the Board is not going to have 
them continue I think they should be told, and if they 
are to continue they should be told also, so they can 
make a definite program for years ahead. 

The church building is very dignified and the 
home is quite comfortable and commodious. It very 
much needs redecorating and repairing. They very 
much want to relandscape the garden and put a 
neighborhood playground at the back. I think Dr. 
and Mrs. Ayres built this house to be removed from 
the city. It is anything but suburban now. Every 
inch of space is built up around and the street is filled 
continually with people. 

I must tell you of our visit to Blackmer Home. I 
think Ruth Downing is doing a marvelous piece of 
work. She is most devoted and efficient. Her two 
kindergartens are flourishing. The Blackmer Home is 
all fixed and redecorated after their recent fire. We 
also spent an evening with her and Hara San at their 
home, Sunny Corner. 

We made the trip to Zushi to see Miss Hathaway. 
Mrs. Cary took some small cakes and we got a bloom- 
ing cyclamen. The girls Miss Hathaway had moth- 
ered at Blackmer Home have bought a tiny home for 
her in this little seaside town. It is semi-Japanese 
and quite comfortable. We found her busily engaged 
teaching English to a Japanese mother and two small 
boys. In spite of her advancing years she has kept 
alert and sweet, and, above all, she has kept active her 
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sense of humor. We talked of America, of her con- 
tribution to the advancement of Universalism in 
Japan, of the Mission work now going forward, of the 
people at Headquarters in Boston, and of our mutual 
friends in various parts of the country. She lives 
quite a little, mentally, in the past, but the conversa- 
tion was livened frequently by her witty comments. 
She loves a joke on herself. In speaking of handwork 
(Mrs. Cary was busily knitting) she said that she al- 
ways had work, that there was her hope chest yet 
unfinished. She was still working on a quilt that 
she had started for it when she was five years old. 
She has given a noble service to our Church and to 
Japan. So glad we made the effort to see her. 

It is so gratifying to hear every place we go the 
fine expressions of high regard in which the Carys are 
held. They have built for themselves a real place in 
the life of Tokyo. All of their work in the various 
schools gives them fine contacts. Mrs. Cary is es- 
pecially pleased over the work of one of her girls. 
She was first her student, then she came to church. 
Then she was baptized here. Little over a year ago 
she was married to a young Christian Japanese. Mrs. 
Cary and Harry performed the ceremony. They are 
living in Osaka so cannot come here to church, but 
they are definitely maintaining a Christian home and 
are earnestly working in our Universalist church in 
Osaka. Of course all the work with students is not as 
concrete as this. But these tangible results are al- 
ways such a satisfaction. 

In spite of all my efforts to keep criticism and dis- 
like for the Japanese, so prevalent in California, out 
of my concsiousness, I found that it was there as a 
deep under-current. The Japanese people themselves 
have completely dispelled any adverse feeling that I 
may have had, either consciously or unconsciously. 
I admire them tremendously. 

Their two most dominant characteristics—clean- 
liness and courtesy—must be the outward expression 
of an inward awareness. I feel certain that it is not a 
veneer, but an inherent quality—a genuine expres- 
sion of their real selves. And contrasted with dirty, 
smelly China, Japan is a joy. 

This new emerging Japan is a marvel. It is 
simply breath-taking, the advances being made. Of 
course they had a long way to travel. But when you 
see the people all working and happy you realize that 
something is actually happening. It is true that 
wages are small as we guage them, but they seem ade- 
quate. There is no unemployment, no begging, and 
tipping is discouraged—in many places it is forbidden. 
There are not a lot of alphabet people sitting around 
expecting the government to take care of them. 


Should We Keep On in the Orient? 


The Rev. George A. Miller, en route from Japan 
to the United States, writes as follows: 


Dear Editor: 

Should the Universalist Mission in Japan be 
continued? Doubtless many are raising this same 
question. I have wondered periodically at the advisa- 
bility of continuing the work during the thirty years 
of my ministry. My doctor’s advice to either go to 
bed or get on a steamer, a life-long desire to see how 


- 


the other half of the world lives, plus an itinerary 
which included Japan and the request of a valued 
friend that I look in upon her newly married niece in 
Tokyo, gave me the answer to this important ques- 
tion. A detailed account of this visit may be of in- 
terest to many who are still considering this question. 

As a Universalist minister I was supposed to 
know what the Japan Mission was—what it had ac- 
complished and what its future aims are. I must 
confess I hardly knew anything about it other than 
that we did have a project there. I knew personally 
some of the leaders like Dr. Perin, Dr. Keirn and Nel- 
son Lobdell. While I was a student in Tufts Divinity 
School the subject was dismissed with a few lectures 
(I suppose assuming that later denominational men- 
tion would give me more detailed information). So 
far as I am concerned, that information came largely 
once a year in the Universalist Leader’s issue for 
Japan Sunday. Frankly, I knew nothing worth while 
about the Mission and was not interested. 

This friend’s request to call on her niece while in 
Tokyo has resulted in dispelling some of my ignorance 
about the work, and has certainly changed my attitude 
toward our Japan Mission. 

First of all came a friendly letter inviting us to 
the Carys’ home. Then, arriving at the Tokyo station, 
were the Rev. Harry M. Cary and his recently ac- 
quired wife, June Coolidge Cary, to greet us and pilot 
us out of the maize of a foreign babble of tongues and 
the unintelligible puzzle of signs in Japanese printed 
characters. At the home we were welcomed most 
cordially by Mrs. Maude Lyon Cary. 

Crossing from China we had fallen in with a group 
of Japanese Y. M. C. A. secretaries returning from an 
international conference at Mysore, India. Among 
them was Mr. Arthur Jorgensen, the one remaining 
American Y. M. C. A. man still in Japan in executive 
capacity. In the course of conversation I asked Mr. 
Jorgensen if he ever knew our late Dr. Cary. “Yes,” 
he said, ‘‘we were friends together in a discussion 
group where one soon finds the measure of his fellows.’ 
Happy would any of us be to have said of us what 
Jorgensen said of the personal charm, rich mind and 
generous sympathy of Dr. Cary. 

It was astounding to hear our missionaries use the 
Japanese language. Just to look at a printed page 
overwhelmed me. Mrs. Maude Cary has been teach- 
ing for several years in one of Tokyo’s leading women’s 
universities, and at the same time acquired a consid- 
erable facility in speaking and reading and writing 
Japanese. The Rev. Harry Cary, who recently 
graduated from Tufts Divinity School, has had the 
advantage of several previous years of living in Tokyo. 
The quickness with which he talked to the taxi drivers, 
the store clerks, the servants in the home, was a never- 
ending surprise. His wife, Mrs. June Coolidge Cary, 
who went to Japan only a few months ago to join him 
as his bride, was our greatest astonishment. Wisely, 
she started in immediately at Language School, and is 
mastering what seems to me more of a task than Her- 
cules and the Augean Stables. 

All three are putting this training and ability to 
good use in our mission work. Mrs. Maude Cary in 
executive capacity on the Mission Council and her 
university teaching, but perhaps best in her leadership 
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of the Clara Barton Guild and with her church group. 
The Rev. Harry Cary in his personal contacts with 
important Japanese and his work with classes of 
university students who come to his Bible discussion 
classes, likewise by preaching and lectures. Mrs. June 
Cary in her English language classes for the university 
students, also (and inportamt) opening her home to all 
who would know more of our aims and work. 

Sunday, March 14, the writer was asked by the 
Japanese local pastor, the Rev. Masao Shidara, to 
address the congregation. The subject was “Some 
Aspects of Life’s Philosophy.” Mr. Cary did a re- 
markable piece of translating. This is no easy job, as 
the Japanese language has so many shadings, and 
words can be twisted to mean something quite dif- 
ferent from what is intended in the English. 

Perhaps some reader may ask, ‘What direct 
results does such a program yield in making Japanese 
Universalists?”’ Well taken! I would like to reserve my 
reply for a later place in this letter, because it is my 
chief reason for writing. 

An invitation was waiting from Miss Ruth 
Downing to visit Blackmer Home and the two kinder- 
gartens, the Ohaiyo and the Midori. Here we saw 
something dear to any heart that has a place for child 
life—children at play, likewise learning how to live 
together, absorbing much of the love and gentleness of 
their teachers and the good will from America. The 
property is in good repair and of course neat and clean 
to the last degree. The playground is ample and in 
good use. Some interested woman in America made a 
- recent contribution. She will be glad to know it 
bought much needed gravel to fill up muddy places, 
and makes the playground usable the year round. 
When Miss Hathaway was in charge she was-annoyed 
by neighborhood boys breaking down her bamboo 
fences—their energy had to be expended somehow. 
She provided trapeze and other apparatus. Now the 
fences are not bothered and increasing numbers of 
neighborhood children come to play. Mrs. Theresa 
Homet Patterson’s gift several years ago of wistaria 
vines have grown, as every plant seems to grow so 
marvelously in Japan. The wistaria now has covered 
the pergola with a shade which must be so welcome in 
the very hot Tokyo summer months. 

The Blackmer Home, showing no effects of its re- 
cent fire, is a real home for boarding girls, who with- 
out this place would have a hard time of it, probably 
impossible for them to get an education. It appealed 
strongly to me as the right principle that the girls are 
Sa ad to make repayment in after years as they are 
able. 

It was keenly interesting to be invited into the 
girls’ rooms and see their idea of housekeeping. Soft 
matting on the floor, soft-soled slippers (no shoes ever 
allowed), no bed or bedding in sight. A little very 
low table near the sliding walls which contained the 
windows, no chairs, only little flat cushions on which 
to kneel. When I asked the girls where they slept, 
gigglingly they showed me how the Japanese arrange 
it. From behind sliding doors of a cupboard a pile of 
narrow mattress-like cushions was brought. Three, 
piled one on top the other, on the floor matting make 
the right thickness. For covering—first a kimono-like 
wadded quilt with sleeves in it. Into these the sleeper 


puts her arms to keep the cover in place. On top 
another over-all quilt—more of them if it is very cold. 
When the room is to be used for day use the bedding is 
rolled up, put back into the cupboard, and there you are 
—ready for the day’s use. 

We were invited to a sukyaki supper. This dish 
has either chicken or beef as its chief ingredient. 
Many kinds of vegetables—some familiar, some entirely 
strange—are added. This concoction is cooked at the 
little low table right before your eyes. A nabe or 
charcoal brazier is brought in, the chopped up bits are 
placed in a shallow polished dish looking something 
like a frying pan without the handle, and the cooking 
begins. As the guests are helped the ingredients are 
replenished—a continued process until everybody 
says—or looks—enough. This sounds interesting, 
but I still see myself awkwardly trying to eat kneeling 
and sitting on my heels, and remember my aching 
muscles. 

A word about Miss Downing. I have met a few 
missionaries (old style). I did not think much of them 
—they seemed so unrelated to life. Not so Ruth 
Downing. She is most human. Consecrated to her 
life work. Talks about her job and aims as naturally 
as I talk about flowers and trees. She is devoted to 
the children and they in turn love her unaffectedly. 
She could live in greater comfort, but chooses to live 
in a little Japanese house in a poorer section of the city 
with her Japanese friend, the better to reach the 
mothers she wishes to help. _When I asked her what 
she planned to do ultimately, she said, ‘I would be so 
happy if I could open up another kindergarten in 
another place that I know of where there is much 
need.”’ That is my idea of what a missionary should 
be like. The W. N. M. A. made no mistake in se- 
lecting Miss Downing as its representative. She is 
definitely showing the children in their impressionable 
years how one can live the Universalist faith. Her life 
is reflected in the children. 

It appealed to my business sense to learn that 
the kindergarten is nearly self-supporting, and its 
popularity in the neighborhood makes it quite likely 
to continue so. Many of the children come from non- 
Christian families—Shinto, Buddhist and _ others. 
One reason these parents give is that our kindergarten 
is ‘so clean, harmonious and airy.” 

Now as to the important question, ““Why continue 
our Japan Mission?” 

Despite the lack of any considerable number of 
so-called converts to our faith, I am convinced that 
it is our duty and opportunity to continue: 

1. Because we have no right to hold to ourselves 
the faith of Universalism. Unless it is shared it 
shrivels up and we with it. Japan as the most rapidly 
emerging nation of the Orient needs a spiritual and 
broadening element along with its marvelous national- 
istic and economic advance. 

2. With nations arming and preparing to enter 
again into terrible, un-Christian, savage warfare, we 
cannot honestly withhold any single effort however 
small it may seem to show a better way toward people 
and nations living together peaceably. 

3. To save our own souls we should continue this 
work. My doctor gives me unpleasant tasting medi- 
cine. I take it despite its bitter taste because I have 
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faith it will make me well. I believe a truer under- 
standing and a more generous financial support of our 
only foreign mission work might be good medicine for 
us denominationally. It might be a cure for our dis- 
ease of indifference to our Church’s larger work and 
the danger of religious dry rot. No church with a 
faith to share and contributions with which to help 
others is worrying about its life or concerned with 
numbers. Both seem to come naturally and increas- 
ingly. 

4. We must better support the efforts of our mis- 
sionaries already on the foreign field. Changes of leader- 
ship are not good and are frightfully wasteful. It 
takes a smart missionary a long time to acquire a 
ready use of the language. It is wrong to make such 
an investment and then get faint-hearted, recall the 


9 

workers, only to send out others inexperienced, who 
have to learn to use the language before they can be 
effective. What good is ability to speak the Japanese 
language to a recalled minister who faces the problem 
of providing a living, and so of necessity takes the 
first little parish which will have him—maybe Podunk 
—where a practical knowledge of raising potatoes 
would be a far better asset to him! Successful business 
concerns never follow such an extravagant and pur- 
poseless policy, why should our Church? 

There are many more such reasons, but surely 
these few help supply the answer to our question. 

I feel this matter most strongly. Consider it a con- 
fession of the sin of personal indifference. From now 
on I trust the good God gives me sense enough to 
mend my ways and do my duty. 


The Mother Who Died dite a Doctor 


In a pamphlet written by Ryonki Jio, representa- 
tive of the Universalist Church in Korea, illustrated 
and edited by June Cary and published in Tokyo, we 
have an interesting account of a new medical project. 
If ninety percent of the people there are too poor to 
afford hospital care, and if a poor woman whose mother 
died without medical help gave her entire fortune of 
nine dollars to the cause, and if the institution, salaries 
and all, is spending only forty-five dollars a month, 
and if the doctor gave up a well-paid job to do this 
work in the name of Christ—what about the dimes and 
dollars that we waste? 

What about a little salvaged from our garbage cans 
and indulgences to give Jio and his brother and Dr. 
Pak some kind of facilities? 

At least read the following by a Christian gentle- 
man named Ryonki Jio. 

The Editor. 


N a letter from Dr. Etz I was told that the Y. P. 
C. U. is interested in my humble work, especially 
in the hospital, and that they will do their best 

to help me practically. I am exceedingly happy to 
know that. Since I have learned of this increased in- 
terest among our churches in America and the great 
need for data on this new work, I am writing here 
about it. 

To poverty-stricken people, those who could 
never go to an ordinary hospital, this of ours is a 
godsend. Ninety percent of the people of Taikyu 
are too poor to seek hospital aid. I am one of these. 
To such people this hospital is surely “good news!” 
For instance, not long ago a child of a poor family met 
with an accident on the street. He could not afford 
to go to a city hospital; he was carried to us, and in 
time he recovered. 

We have an average of twenty patients daily— 
about six hundred a month. I’m sure we can have 
more, for there are many more in great need, but with 
the present building and equipment it is not possible. 
Also, I fear that the mean appearance of our building 
speaks against our work. The monthly income is 
about one hundred and fifty yen (about forty-five 
dollars) of which three-fifths is taken up by various 
expenses, including the cost of medicines. Therefore 
with two-fifths we have to pay,the doctors, nurses, 
and other workers. 


The medical association and about sixty doctors 
are working against us, and have spoken of us at the 
Governor-general’s office in Keijo, our capital. That, 
however, has only aroused public sympathy on our 
side. The papers have given supporting headlines. 
One—“‘the best in Korea’’—invited influential resi- 
dents to a round table discussion to consider this 
work. The results showed that they were all in 
sympathy. 

There are many people joining with us. Friends 
are going about from house to house, to get signatures 
of persons who sympathize and are willing to resist the 
opposition. My brother, once a Marxist, has come 
to see things my way through the influence of Chris- 
tianity, and is here enthusiastically helping. Another 
supporter is Dr. Hichan Pak. 

To continue working with us, he was forced to 
leave his “research rooms.”’ Against the wishes of his 
family (practically heresy) he has continued steadfast 
in his determination to labor here. The man who 
gave him support through college offered to build 
him a hospital if he would cease following this new 
cause; he refused him. Following his graduation from 
college last spring, when our co-operative idea was 
still only a dream, he refused a well-paid job in order 
to work this out with me. Because of his connection 
with this work so violently opposed by medical men 
here, he has lost most of the friends in his profession. 

Despite all this he is working long hours with 
almost no pay. He has barely enough for food, not 
nearly enough for ordinary personal necessities. It 
breaks my heart to see him work in a place where sur- 
roundings and equipment are so poor. It is hard to 
watch him at work in a twelve-foot square room which 
is far from adequate when five patients come in at 
once. Still he fights on. 

Within the church we all are poor, but, even so, 
some of the members are considering ways to help, 
even at great sacrifice. The other day a woman gave 
me thirty yen (about nine dollars). It is not much, 
but to her it is her whole fortune, the hard earned 
savings of many months. When her mother was ill and 
dying she was too poor to have a doctor or even to buy 
medicines; the memory of that horrible experience is 
always with her. She gives that this work may go on. 
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Surely here is the parable of the “widow’s mite” over 
again in Korea! Another woman gave two hundred 
yen (about sixty-five dollars), the savings of several 
years. She says this work will never be forgotten in 
her prayers. 

With the sympathy of most of the people of 
Taikyu behind us, and from records we have kept, we 
can justly say that this project has a big future. My 
wish is that we may clinch the present pressing op- 
portunity and start the work on a bigger and more 
thorough scale. The first item to consider is a building. 
This we must have. It should have at least ten 
rooms—four or five for us and as many for the pa- 
tients. We must buy, rent, or build. Even the sim- 
plest form of building plus the cost of the land would 
take six or seven thousand yen—in American money 
at least two thousand dollars. If we rent, we shall 
have to pay over fifty yen (about fourteen dollars) a 
month; it would be very hard to find anything ade- 
quate to our purpose. 

Another item is the equipment. What we have is 
too poor. It is hard to say in thorough detail what we 
need. It would take several thousand yen. In the end, 


however, the hospital would be our own, so we could 
furnish it by degrees. 

If we work very hard now, we can get at least 
some financial help, but there is the risk, since our 
foundations are as yet not strong, that along with the 
loans to us would come strings of undesirable control 
of policy on the part of the lenders. 

I wish to mention another matter. At Blackmer 
Home is a Miss Hen, who is a student in the women’s 
department of the Methodist Theological Seminary 
at Aoyama in Tokyo. She will graduate this March, 
and will be ready to return to work in Korea. She is 
without income. Since I would like to have her join 
us here, can something be done about her living ex- 
penses? I cannot see how I can afford them, for my 
own are extremely hard to meet. She will need at 
least thirty yen (about ten dollars!) a month, and al- 
though it is too little for a salary, I shall have to ask 
her to be satisfied with that. If there is no other way 
I shall somehow pay it from the help to me and my 
work. I don’t know what I can do for my own living, 
but somehow a way can be found. 

I pray God’s blessing on you all. 


A Case Study in Discovering and Developing the 


Resources of a Church 
John M. Ratcliff 


HE situation which made this case study possible 
was the opportunity presented to the writer to 
serve as acting minister of the First Universalist 

Church in Wakefield, Mass. The methods used may 
provide suggestions for other churches, and the study 
is presented with the hope that many churches may 
be influenced to make careful analyses of their re- 
sources and tabulate their achievements in a manner 
which may provide a basis for comparison of methods 
in different situations. 

The first step in the analysis of a church situa- 
tion is a careful recording and tabulating of the re- 
sources in terms of persons. The basic record should 
be made on a form which provides for as complete 
information as possible. The form used in this study 
was one developed in the department of Religious 
Education at the Tufts College School of Religion. 
It is a family record card which provides for entering 
the names, ages, membership in church, parish, and 
auxiliary organizations, of all members of a single 
family. With the assistance of an efficient committee, 
and the aid of existing records, complete cards for all 
the families in the parish were secured in a few days. 
Tabulation showed the constituency to be distrib- 
uted by ages as follows: 


Children (14 years of age and under) 56 
Young people (ages 15 to 24) 39 
Adults (ages 25 to 39) 52 
(ages 40 to 49) 44 
(ages 50 to 59) 28 
(ages 60 to 69) 36 
(ages 70 and over) 29 


Total 284 


With this information certain questions emerged 
regarding the resources of this church. How near 
the normal or expected achievement was the present 
expression of interest? Could more than the active 
part of the constituency be depended upon to support 
the church’s program? In seeking an answer to the 
first question difficulties arose. There were available 
no extensive or reliable records of attendance or of 
participation in activities. (Churches seldom have 
any system of accounting except for finances.) Re- 
ports from memory by different individuals placed the 
range of attendance at church services from twenty 
to sixty, with thirty-five or forty as a fair estimate for 
average attendance. How near was this to what 
could be expected of the 189 adults and the thirty- 
nine young people between the ages of fifteen and 
twenty-four, a total of 228 persons of church attending 
age, shown in the tabulation of resources?* 

Another disturbing factor was that the financial 
support of the enterprise had been far from satisfactory. 
Unpaid bills on current expenses totaled over $1,300, 
revealing a situation where, for several years, income 
had not equaled expenditures, although all but the 
most necessary expenses had been eliminated. It ap- 
peared obvious that unless a larger proportion of the 
constituency than had been participating in and sup- 
porting the church’s program could be enlisted for 


*The Congregational Commission on Church Attendance 
reports “‘that, on the average, only 30 per cent of the seats of our 
churches are now being used and that perhaps only 25 per cent 
of the registered members are supporting their churches with per- 
sonal attendance. By personal attendance we mean attending 
church two Sundays out of four.’”’ (Babson, Roger W., ‘“‘How to 
Increase Church Attendance,” p. 150.) 
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active work, little hope could be entertained for con- 
tinuing the enterprise. It seemed that the first need 
was to discover how many of the persons listed as 
having a relationship to the organization had a vital 
concern for making the church a success. To accom- 
plish this end the period of the Lenten season was 
selected for an intensive effort. 

It was felt that church attendance would be a 
reliable index of concern over the church’s program, 
and plans were outlined for conducting what was 
termed a “Fill the Pews During Lent’ campaign. 
Keeping in mind that the purpose of this effort was not 
alone that of having a larger number at the services 
of worship, but also included discovering those who 
could be relied upon as supporters of the church’s 
work, a record keeping system was designed to cover 
a large number of items. Family representation was 
given much emphasis, as it was considered that a 
record of families responding to the church’s program 
would provide a more reliable analysis of the situation 
than would total attendance figures. It was found 
there were names of 105 families on the church’s 
mailing list. This was taken as a basis for calculating 
the percentages of representation given below. There 
was some question regarding including all of the 
families on the mailing list as a starting point. What 
was needed was to know how many of these families 
retained an interest in the Universalist church. There 
were reports that some were enrolled with other 
churches, and that others had been inactive for so 
long that they should not be considered a part of the 
constituency. There was, however, no satisfactory 
method of making a selection, and none were elimi- 
nated. Results have proved the wisdom of retaining 
the total list, for some who were classed as “dead- 
wood” have become most active participants. 

The promotional plans and methods for recording 
results were as follows: The community was divided 
into districts with a committee in charge of each. 
A member of each committee, seated in the gallery, 
recorded the families represented, and a report on the 
percentage of families represented, by districts, was 
read each Sunday. Records were kept also of the 
attendance by members of the different organiza- 
tions, and these reports were printed in local news- 
papers and the church calendar. A visualization de- 
vice was provided by locating each family on a large 
map of the city by a map-pin of the card-holding 
type. On the first Sunday of the campaign each 
family was represented by a white card. The color of 
the card was changed in terms of the number of Sun- 
days a family had been in attendance. The map pro- 
vided each Sunday a summary of the achievement of 
each family as well as the results for the total group. 
The objective was not so much to develop rivalry as 
to provide a number of ways in which achieve- 
ment could be reported. There were no rewards 
other than the recognition given to the accomplish- 
ment. 

Before the opening of the campaign a bulletin 
was mailed to each family, explaining the effort which 
was to be made. The bulletin included previews of 
the sermons which were preached on the theme, 
“Gateways to Effective Living,’ with the following 
topics: 
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February 14. “Returning to Religion.” 
February 21. “Seeking the Help of Masters.” 
February 28. “Refusing to Borrow Trouble.” 
March 7. ‘Letting the Truth Hurt.” 
March 14. “‘Learning What Contentment Is.” 
March 21. (Palm Sunday) “Facing the Tasks We 

Want to Escape.”’ 
March 28. (Easter) ‘Trusting the Unseen.” 


Each committee developed its own publicity 
and promotional plans. There was much use of tele- 
phone and written communication and in many cases 
transportation was provided. Some newspaper ad- 
vertising was done and generous news reports were 
printed. Following are some of the tabulated results. 
In recording the families represented a family was 
counted as represented if one member was in at- 
tendance. 


Percentage of Families and Total Attendance 


Date Percentage of Families Average Total 
by Districts Percentage Attendance 
1 2 3 
February 14 59 46 57 54 92 
21 69 51 60 60 109 
28 56 48 57 54 93 
March T 62ee 40 DT. 55 93 
14 5SoaEDIN iD 59 99 
rail OSs BSP 60 62 110 
28 fie SIA eels 15 199 
Average 
for the 
Period 638 53 64 60 115 


Number of Families Attending for Different Sundays 


Sundays attended £6 OS MST at ae an ae a ee, € 
Families attending SO ea Tome 8 OO Lp oy 


The ‘“X” in the above table represents families 
who live out of the city or who were prevented from 
attending by illness, and who regularly sent cards 
indicating their interest. Various interpretations of 
the results could be made. From the point of view 
of the local church, the effectiveness of the particular 
effort is evident. Although there had been some gains 
in attendance during the observance of Loyalty 
Month, which preceded this campaign, the improve- 
ment can be said to be an increase of almost 100 
percent in attendance. The little variation in the 
families represented and of the total attendance on all 
but Easter Sunday seems to indicate that the pre- 
liminary promotion and the initial work of the com- 
mittees was extremely well done. A general interest 
in the results centers in the percentage of families rep- 
resented. Is this a good, fair, or only poor, showing? 
How near to all families can reasonably be expected to 
attend upon a single Sunday? More extensive records 
from many churches are needed for adequate answers 
to these questions. 

There has not been time to accumulate much 
evidence regarding the permanency of results. The 
four Sundays immediately following the campaign 
have given indications of a continued interest on 
about the same level as was reached during the 
period of special effort. Total attendance has aver- 
aged only slightly less and the percentage of families 
represented has remained around 55 percent on each 
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Sunday. Results in directions other than church at- 
tendance are promising. The financial condition is 
better. About two-thirds of the indebtedness on 
current bills has been paid, and a budget adopted for 
the coming year which includes payment of the re- 
maining obligations of this type. Pledges have been 
secured through an every-member canvass which 
exceeded the amount of the budget. 

The writer wishes to urge that extreme caution 


be used in interpreting the results presented. It 
should be kept in mind that this is a case-study, a de- 
scription of a single situation. How effective the 
methods used would be in other situations, the writer 
does not attempt to predict. There is great need, 
however, for trying out various methods in discovering 
resources of churches, and it is hoped this study may 
stimulate an interest which will result in further re- 
ports. : 


Sermons in Connecticut Pulpits on Exchange Sunday 


OR the second time most of the Universalist 
ministers in Connecticut exchanged pulpits on 
the Sunday after Easter. The committee ar- 

ranging the exchanges suggested that all should preach 
on the theme: “What the Liberal Religion Has Done 
for Me,” or ‘‘What the Liberal Religion Will Do for 
You.” Butno rigid rule prevailed and, as will be seen, 
the ministers, in some cases, stated their topics in 
their own words. The varying length of the following 
abstracts is due entirely to the amount of copy sub- 
mitted by the ministers, and not to any “cutting” by 
the state secretary or by the editor. 
Harry Adams Hersey. 


What the Liberal Religion Has Done for Me 


This will be a personal sermon. I have not had 
the experience that many have had, who have thought 
their own way, or been led, out of conservative, so- 
called orthodox faiths into the liberal, thus gaining a 
sense of freedom, of release, that has all the marvel 
and joy of a great achievement. To some that has 
come as a sudden revelation that has opened up an en- 
tire new world to them. ‘To others it has been like 
climbing a mountain in the night, with a long and dif- 
ficult struggle on the upward way. 

But however one achieves the faith, there are 
certain things that it does. For one thing it enabled 
me to have a normal growth into religious experience. 
I was brought up to know that I was a child of God, 
and always belonged to Him. Like the old frontiers- 
man when asked if he had made his peace with God, 
I could say, “I ain’t never had no trouble with Him.”’ 

The liberal faith enabled me to go through high 
school and college, studying history and science in 
several branches, and to come out with a deeper and 
more intelligent faith than I had before. I learned that 
the world was millions of years in the making, but that 
did not take God out of it. I found out that there 
were men on the earth long before the traditional 
date of creation (4004 B. C.), there were men with 
civilization and written records; but that did not 
mean that God was not their Creator and Father. 

Men have confused incidental things with re- 
ligion. Galileo was tortured to stop his heresy that the 
earth moved around the sun. John Wesley said that 
giving up a belief in witchcraft was in effect giving up 
the Bible. But with the liberal faith one knows that 
there is no real conflict between science and religion; 
that they are two paths that lead by different ways up 
to the mountain-top of truth. Conflict or contradic- 
tion means only imperfect knowledge, either of science 
or religion or of both. 


The liberal faith enabled me to see that cause and 
effect are operative in the moral and spiritual as well as 
in the physical world. There is perfect certainty of 
punishment for sin, and equal certainty of joy from 
living the good life. 

And finally, the liberal faith gave me confidence 
as to the future, taking away all fear of death. One 
starts in “‘over there’ just where he leaves off here, 
finding, perhaps, that some things that seemed im- 
portant here are of no value there. But life is essen- 
tially spiritual, and the most important things in it, 
like love and friendship, are spiritual and eternal. 

So, to me, the liberal faith made the world a con- 
tinuing revelation of God, and our human souls related 
to Him so that we can go straight to Him at any time 
and anywhere. For “in Him we live and move and 
have our being.” 

Stanley Manning of Hartford at Danbury. 


What Will the Liberal Religion Do for You? 


The liberal religion will enable you to use your 
mind freely, to use it in the field of religion exactly as 
you use it in all other fields. It will make you more 
afraid of not changing your opinions than of changing 
them. It will not give you a “faith once delivered 
to the saints,” or an infallible Book, Church, man or 
creed. But it will give you an infallible method of 
finding truth. And it will put you in high company. 
The prophets, the author of Job, the author of Jonah, 
were shocking liberals in their day. To say that God 
wanted mercy and not sacrifice was a daring thing. 
Jesus, too, was a liberal, for he gave his own advanced, 
practical, common sense principles instead of what 
had been taught by men of old time. He established 
“works,” not “‘words,’’ as the supreme test of religion. 

The liberal religion will enable you to accept facts 
gladly. The immense expansion of our conceptions of 
space, through astronomy; of time, through geology; 
of the length of time man has been on earth, through 
anthropology and evolution. It will enable you to 
face, accept, welcome, the strange facts which the study 
of psychic phenomena have established. In short, it 
will enable you to “put new wine into new wineskins.” 

The liberal religion will enable you to trust God 
perfectly; to judge Him by His character, to judge 
Him by reasonable inference from that character and 
His nature; to free Him from foolish charges (such as 
that He sends earthquakes and floods to punish wicked 
people). In the liberal faith you may be sure that God 
is better than we are and that ‘“‘nothing can be good in 
Him which evil is in me.” 

Finally, the liberal religion will enable you to face 
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death confidently, even joyously. Your answer to the 
“awful” question, ““Where do you expect to spend 
eternity?” will be, “I expect to spend it where I have 
spent time: under law, under love, under progress.” 
The liberal may say with Emerson, with regard to the 
future, that ‘‘whatever it is that the great Providence 
has provided for us, it must be something large and 
generous, and in the great style of all His works.” 
Harry Adams Hersey of Danbury at Bridgeport. 


What Universalism Gives You 


Universalism will give you a vision of a well- 
built, fully-developed, rightly-rounded life. It is a 
vision of a man who puts his trust in God and walks the 
earth unaffrighted, unafraid. It is a vision of a man of 
moral rectitude. It is a vision of a man who serves 
his conscience as his king. It is a vision of a man 
dominated by the passion for brotherhood. It is a 
vision of one who knows that while truth is “forever 
on the scaffold, wrong forever on the throne, yet 
that scaffold sways the future, and behind the dim 
unknown standeth God within the shadow, keeping 
watch above His own.”’ It is the vision of a man who 
recognizes his duties to his God, his country, his fellow- 
men and himself. Possessed by that dream and fol- 
lowing that vision, Universalists have lived and died, 
and by their lives have made the name of Universalism 
honored throughout the earth. 

Universalism will give you a faithful and hopeful 
attitude toward life. It will give you, to use Dr. 
Shutter’s words, “‘light on the mystery and help in the 
mastery of life.’”’ Gone will be the fears of an endlessly 
burning hell; gone will be the conception of God as a 
vengeance-seeking king; gone will be the idea of the 
devil, terrible and terrifying; gone will be the idea of 
man asa child of the devil, pathetically and hopelessly 
lost unless miraculously saved; gone will be the old 
fears, superstitions, and forebodings, which make of 
life a misery and of deatha nightmare. In their places 
will be established faith and hope and love, based upon 
a belief in and an outlook upon life which harmonizes 
with history, science and common-sense. It will bea 
faith and an outlook which will enable you to regard 
God as all-conquering Love, infinite in power and wis- 
dom, true and just and righteous; to behold Jesus as a 
challenging ideal, your spiritual and moral leader, your 
comrade and friend; to recognize the worth of every 
human personality, for whose production and develop- 
ment the efforts of the universe and of the ages have 
been and are being directed; to be zealous for the truth 
and hungry for righteousness, knowing full well that 
in truth and righteousness lies security; to seek to be- 
come a man of good-will and sacrificial spirit, knowing 
full well that such have the power to overcome all evil 
and to establish progressively the Kingdom of God on 
earth; to believe in the ultimate salvation of every 
human soul, seeing at every birth a child of God and at 
every death a covered bridge through which the soul 
goes on its journey from life here to life hereafter. 

Universalism will give you power. Universalism 
is the power of God unto salvation. It possesses the 
properties which, when manifested in effort or action, 
produce moral and spiritual change. Universalism 
is the power which can move man to establish the 
Kingdom of Heaven on earth—it can move you! It 


is a pulling power, which draws an individual to a 
higher level; it is a gyroscopic power which enables a 
man to keep his balance amid all the conflicting storms 
and emotions which swirl about him; it is a gravita- 
tional power which holds him to things which cannot 
be shaken and helps him to keep his feet upon the 
ground; it is a steadying power, a calming power, a 
cleansing power, a sustaining power. 

Harold H. Niles of Bridgeport at Hartford. 


Universalism a Universe Religion 


The name “Universalist”’ stands for a great re- 
ligious idea and a liberal philosophy of life. It repre- 
sents the universal in religious belief and life. It con- 
notes the universal Fatherhood of God, the universal 
brotherhood of man, the universal spiritual leadership 
of Jesus, the universal punishment and universal sal- 
vation of man. It means “all’’—not a few, or even 
many. No wonder that, when Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning heard the name for the first time, she said, 
“Universalism, universe religion; why it is the greatest 
word in the language.” 

The physical Universalist looks upon a world of 
order, of laws, of seedtime and harvest, with the energy 
and power of the Creator in and through it all. 

The moral Universalist looks upon a world in 
which there is a standard of right and wrong, a world 
in which sin and evil do not pay, a world in which men 
reap what they sow. 

The spiritual Universalist looks upon a world in 
which God is the Source of peace, joy, happiness and 
health, a world wherein man lives as a spiritual being, a 
child not of a few days or years, but of eternity, a 
being created in the image of his Maker. 

Mankind has not yet learned these universal 
truths. Therefore the Universalist Church still has a 
mission. Its emphasis upon the love of God, the in- 
trinsic worth of every human being, and the final 
harmony of all souls with God, is still needed to shape 
and hold the religious views of men. 

The Universalist Church has made a most vital 
contribution to the religious life of the world. I firmly 
believe that it still has its place and its mission. It 
will continue to contribute to the building of a finer, 
nobler and more liberal religious thought and life. 

Delmar E. Trout of Meriden at New Haven. 


Why Art Thou Cast Down? 


Why are we? Have wereason tobe? Some think 
so. They almost persuade themselves, if no others, 
that they are singled out and afflicted. 

This is an unfortunate condition to be in. How 
can a Universalist be cast down? He believes in God, 
a good and loving God. He knows God cares for him 
and every other human being. His thought of God in- 
spires confidence and cheer. No true Universalist can 
ever be a real pessimist. With Paul he confidently 
proclaims, “If God be for us, who can be against us?” 
Nay, in all these things we are more than conquerors 
and nothing can separate us from the love of God. 

Theodore A. Fischer of New Haven at New London. 


The Acid Test of Religion 


Even though Jesus never formulated a creed or a 
system of theology, or said that one must accept cer- 
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tain beliefs in order to be called a Christian, we have 
made creeds the test of religion. But religion is too 
big to be confined to a statement of faith. A creed, 
even our own profession of faith, is an inadequate test 
of religious life. A man’s creed is what he accepts 
with his head, but his religion is determined by what 
he believes in his heart and what he does with his life. 
Phillips Brooks once said, “It is not by their roots 
that ye know them, but by their fruits.” 

Clifford D. Newton of Stafford at Norwich. 


Universalism for Tomorrow 


“You Universalists really haven’t any excuse for 
living any longer. You’ve done the job you set out to 
do. Most of the other denominations are now as lib- 
eral as you are, and perhaps more so. You have noth- 
ing to look forward to.” 

This statement was made in a spirit of levity, by 
a fellow clergyman, but after my friend had gone I 
got to thinking about it. 

We, as Universalists, love to catalogue the con- 
tributions our church has made to the cause of re- 
ligion. We point to the progressive leaders in thought 
and action who have claimed the Universalist Church 
as their own. We recount the battle between church 
and state which was fought to a finish by John Murray 
and his associates in Gloucester, Mass. We love to re- 
affirm our faith in our once-unique doctrine of uni- 
versal salvation which has brought all churches to a 
new conception of the divine destiny of man. 

But we must remind ourselves that the “past is 
useful to us only as it contributes to progress in the 
present and future.’”’ In the light of this statement, 
what can we say in answer to my friend’s indictment 
that we no longer have any excuse for living? 

In the first place, I think we need a new conception 
of the word Universalist. We must apply its true 
definition—‘“‘of or pertaining to the whole or all.” 
And when we make the practical application of that 
definition, we shall see that we have our work cut out 
for us for a thousand years or more. 

In many ways the world has already gone Uni- 
versalist, yes! ‘Men think today in terms of the uni- 
versal where once they thought only in terms of the 
local and partial. Weare able to think of life in terms 
of planetary dimensions. The sciences reveal to us a 
world of universal order and universal relatedness. 
“The greatest good for the greatest number” is the 
universal law of nature. Science and art, music and 
literature, know no boundaries of creed, race or nation. 

It is in human relationships that we still need to 
become Universalists. We need to recognize not only 
universal salvation, with all the various related em- 
phases that have been placed on Universalism in the 
past, but also Universalism in all phases of man’s re- 
lationships with man. 

1. We need to bring about a more universal world 
brotherhood. We say that we believe in the Universal 
Fatherhood of God, and the divine destiny of all men, 
but sometimes we fail to see the full implications of 
these great concepts. 

We can find no record in Christian teachings that 
God has singled out any chosen people to receive His 
divine blessing. When we begin to see what this 
really means, we shall stop talking about Wops and 


Chinks and Micks and Niggers, and all the other anath- 
ema that we apply to those whose race and creed 
differ from ours. With barriers to transportation and 
communication leveled as they are today, the necessity 
for racial tolerance and understanding and brother- 
hood is imperative if we are to survive, let alone pro- 
gress. Even we, as Universalists, who should be 
leaders in these matters, are not yet “wearing the white 
flower of a blameless life.”’ 

2. Again, we need to bring about a more universal 
industrial and economic brotherhood. There is no 
lack of progress in the industrial world. The modern 
factory is an expression of almost incredible human 
genius. But its processes in terms of human life and 
welfare are wasteful. There is something decidedly 
“cockeyed” (pardon) about a social system that per- 
mits starvation in the midst of plenty so bounteous 
that crop-reduction methods are resorted to, or that 
makes it necessary for part of the population to be 
dependent on the bounty of another part for its very 
existence. 

3. Thirdly, we must bring about a more universal 
political brotherhood. Our political life is dominated 
by partisan policies and sectional considerations. ““The 
greatest good for the greatest number” is a principle 
which receives scant consideration. Moreover, politics 
is falling into the hands of men who regard their pro- 
fession as a career for the furtherance of their own 
interests. Politics certainly need to be universalized. 

Denominational Universalism proceeded from the 
faith in the impartiality of the principles and forces 
within which human life is lived, greatest possible ul- 
timate development of innate human values. It is still 
the most needed faith. ‘““There is a destiny that makes 
us brothers.”’ : 

Now all of this is really very simple. Jesus taught 
us the principles of love and brotherhood and justice 
upon which Christianity is founded. He showed us 
how to apply these principles in our daily lives here 
and now, and that if we did practice them here and 
now, the future life would take care of itself. 

What greater job could we have than to teach and 
practice this business of living our religion, our Uni- 
versalism, if you will, in all the activities of human 
existence? It is a high responsibility, but it is not an 
impossible task. 

Richard Bird, Jr., of Norwich at Stafford. 


* * * 


‘WHOLESALE PRICES’? ARE WHOLESALE BUNK 


When a so-called ‘‘wholesaler,’’ with a retail salesroom, 
offers you ‘‘wholesale prices,’’ he misrepresents. 

No-one can sell at retail and escape the cost of retailing. 
Wholesaling in large lots to dealers is one thing. Retailing in 
small lots to the public is another. 

When the fake ‘‘wholesaler’’ hands you a ‘‘courtesy card,” 
and tells you it is necessary to present it at the door, that’s just 
“scenery.” It’s just a “set-up” to trap your intelligence and 
dollars. Real wholesalers, of course, give such cards only to bona 
fide dealers. 

Sometimes a misleading firm name is also used to help~ 
“dress up”’ the picture for prospective victims. Most anything 
will do—if it’s effective bait for the trap. 

Legitimate wholesalers do not, cannot, sell at retail (with- 
out retail overhead); legitimate retailers do not, cannot, sell at 
wholesale. They do not claim the impossible-—Boston Better 
Business Bureau. . 
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A half a century of devoted service in the Universalist Friendship Mission 


in the Orient made possible the projects pictured in the following pages 


N 1887, just fifty years ago, the committee 
of the Universalist General Convention 
appointed to investigate the advisability 
of establishing a Japanese Mission reported to 
our people that “the time is ripe’”’ for the work 
in Japan. The Rev. J. H. Chapin had gone to 
Japan the year before and made a study for the 
committee. Dr. George H. Emerson, the editor, 
co-operated with the Rev. Henry W. Rugg, 
chairman of the General Convention Com- 
mittee, in publishing a Japan issue of The 
Christian Leader. 'The Sunday school of the 
Stamford, Conn., church made the first financial 
contribution to the new project. After a vigor- 
ous campaign, in which he raised sixty thousand 
dollars, the Rev. George L. Perin went to 
Japan in 1890, accompanied by the Rev. I. 
Wallace Cate and Miss Margaret Schouler. 

From that day to this the story of our 
Friendship Mission in the Orient has been a saga 
of sacrifice and heroism. It is a story of West- 
erners braving a climate especially hard on 
them, in addition to the ordinary difficulties of 
missionaries in those days. Miss Schouler’s 
health soon broke and she was forced to come 
home. Mrs. Cate stepped into the breach, 
carrying on the work Miss Schouler had started. 
After a heroic struggle against ill health during 
his second term of service, Mr. Cate died on 
the voyage home in 1908. 

The pictures on the following pages there- 


fore call up memories of a valiant company of 
men and women devoted to world brotherhood: 
George L. Perin, I. Wallace Cate, Margaret 
Schouler, Edgar Leavitt, G. I. Keirn, Clarence 
E. Rice, Catherine Osborn, Hazel I. Kirk, 
Mr. and Mrs. Nelson Lobdell, M. Agnes 
Hathaway, Alice G. Rowe, Bernice Kent, Dr. 
and Mrs. Samuel G. Ayres, Mr. and Mrs. 
Clifford L. Stetson, Ruth Downing, Georgene 
Bowen, and the Cary family. Some have gone 
out under the auspices of the W. N. M. A. and 
some under the General Convention, and all 
have represented our Church. 

The pictures of the work of Mr. Jio in 
Korea should remind our people of the day 
when a young Korean (this same Jio) walked 
into a Bible class in Tokyo conducted by Sam- 
uel G. Ayres. Jio later came under the influence 
of Dr. and Mrs. Henry M. Cary, who made 
great sacrifices to help him. The faith of the 
Carys has been more than justified by Jio’s 
service in Korea. 

Fifty years after the General Convention 
Committee’s report urging a Universalist Mis- 
sion in Japan, we now have an autonomous 
Japanese Universalist Convention. We have the 
Carys, Mother Cary, June and Harry, in Tokyo, 
and we have a growing work in Korea. We 
need now a rebirth of vision and generosity in 
the rank and file of American Universalists. 

E. H.L. 
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Universalist Action 
in Japan 


Memorial to Dr. Cary 


RS. MAUDE LYON CARY standing 

beside a stone lantern erected to 

the memory of Dr. Cary. The spirit of 

Dr. Cary lives on in the work of Mrs. 
Cary, Harry and June Cary. 


At Study in 
Blackmer Home 


HIS home for girl stu- 

dents in Tokyo is 

supervised by Miss Geor- 
gene Bowen. 


Religious Education in Dojin House 


OJIN HOUSE with Miss Ruth Downing 

in charge is the center of many and 

varied activities. The Midori Kindergarten 

is only one of the projects carried on in this. 

Tokyo Center. Here is a class of older boys. 

and girls being taught by Mrs. Matsu Koy- 
ama Yoshioka, St. Lawrence, 1931. 


EL 
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The Universalist Church in 
“The Land of the Dawn” 


- 


Slipper Making at 
Wulchon—Whole 
Families at Work 


IO, preacher, educa- ° 
tor, and economist, 
has saved thousands of 
lives by organizing a 
slipper and basket in- 
dustry. 


On the Farm, Sendung 


E also, with the help of Ameri- 
can Universalists, bought and 
equipped a one hundred acre farm 
where his young men are learning to 
be good agriculturists. From the 
farm there grew also a church. 


Our Church at Kumpo 


N all of these churches the work is an 

every day ministry meeting the needs 

of the people. Mr. Jio now needs money 
for a hospital. Will you help? 
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Unitarians Facing 


THESE ALSO FAVOR DR. JOY 

THE committee favoring Dr. Joy’s candidacy has been labor- 

ing under great difficulties. The report of the Commission 
of Appraisal, which Dr. Eliot states is his platform, has been be- 
fore the fellowship for long months. Our Committee has had to 
develop an entirely new case in the limited space accorded to us 
in The Register beginning with April 1. We have tried to set 
forth, as systematically as possible, both the strength and weak- 
ness of the Commission’s report, our own faith and platform. 
We have not been turned aside from our plan, by misrepresenta- 
tions or misconstructions. We have, however, been unable, for 
lack of space, to publish letters to The Register and the many 
statements of approval we have received. We pause now to pre- 
sent excerpts from some of these letters and statements. We 
are not publishing names, though some of them are distinguished 
in our midst, for we would not win our case by the prestige of 
those who support us, but only on the basis of the ideas and ideals 
for which we stand. 


From a church in a great metropolitan center: 

“Dr. Joy’s acceptance of the nomination as president pleases 
us greatly. We shall support his candidacy, and we hope he will 
be elected.”’ 


From the minister of a federated church: 

“T am not against Eliot because of his humanism, but I am 
for Joy because he has done excellent work as an officer, and 
because I think strongly he should be promoted to a higher 
office.”’ 


From a Minnesota minister: 

“T have been in fairly close touch with Unitarian church work 
in Minnesota since 1920, the last eight years as Unitarian minis- 
ter in this state, and I am entirely convinced that Charles R. 
Joy can give the kind of leadership we Unitarians in this part of 
the country need.” : 


From a suburban Boston church: 

“T am rejoiced to know that you will permit us to vote for, 
and I trust, elect Dr. Joy president of the A. U. A. Our dele- 
gates will be solidly for him.” 


From a northern New England minister: 

‘‘When the trustees announced the nomination of Dr. Eliot 
I was pleased with the result of their choice. Since then events 
have so shaped themselves that I am now moved to give my sup- 
port to Dr. Joy’s candidacy. All success to the splendidly-con- 
structive spiritual program to which he is enlisted!” 


From a director of the Association: 

“I favor the election of Dr. Charles R. Joy as president 
of the American Unitarian Association. He has outstanding 
ability as an executive, an extensive experience in the work of 
the Association, and expresses a spiritual interpretation of 
religion.” 


From another director of the Association: 
“T hope Dr. Joy’s friends are in the majority.” 


From a Canadian minister: 


“The appraisal read to me like the cold-blooded dissection of 
a corpse. I remember Gannett, Hosmer, Chadwick, Samuel 
Longfellow, Calthrop, Robert Collier, Savage, and others. I 
recal] their glorious hymns so full of a mystical trust in the great 
hope of which each one is the conscious child, and all the trust in 
a technique as a means of booming Unitarianism turns me sick. 
.... This is a pure theistic church. I think most of our 
churches are.”’ 


~Momentous Issues 


From a New York layman: 

“With all my heart I want to say I am glad Dr. Joy has de- 
cided to accept the nomination, and I commend him for the plain 
speaking in his statement. It was time that proper distinctions 
should be made and he has done this clearly and with a Christian 
spirit. More machinery and cost are not the cure, but grace and 
Christly service... . . The heart of the Church is sound and will 
be loyal to those who represent its historic attitude and true spirit. 
God bless you.” 


From a well-known Massachusetts minister : 

“T like Dr. Joy’s statement in accepting the nomination; and 
agree with him that something more than reorganization of exist- 
ing machinery is needed if our fellowship is to make the contribu- 
tion which it should make to the religious life of our time.”’ 


From a minister in the Southwest: 

“T have read the admirable statement of Dr. Joy’s position in 
The Register and I approve of the stand he has taken. For some 
time I have deplored the tendency to look to the mechanics of 
administration as the cause of our weakness. I feel Dr. Joy is 
absolutely right in saying: ‘Our weakness is not an administrative 
weakness; it is a spiritual weakness.’ We shall do all we can in 
his behalf,.’”’ 


From a minister in the Midwest: 
“The news is ‘Good News.’ Sincerely do I hope that the 
outcome may be in Dr. Joy’s favor.” 


From a Pacific Coast church: 


“We most enthusiastically back Dr. Joy. Our entire mem- 
bership . . . . as well as the trustees are for him.” 


From an important New York State church: 

“Dr. Joy’s statement in the April 1 Register is a noble state- 
ment. He has sounded a note with which I fully sympathize. . . 
It is well that such words have been spoken. I, too, see no fu- 
ture for us apart from a real faith in God.” 


From the clerk of a New England church: 

“In my humble opinion Dr. Charles R. Joy should have 
been nominated as president of the A. U. A. after the resignation 
of Dr. Cornish. By character, administrative ability and ex- 
perience; broad-minded, practical yet with a vision, an earnest 
worker, able writer and speaker, Dr. Joy seems admirably fitted 
for the position.” 


From a retired Unitarian minister: 

“Personality and character are not enough to meet the crises 
of the times, and the thought is abhorrent to me that a negative 
form of Christianity might become synonymous with the world’s 
thought of Unitarianism. I believe that the issue of our funda- 
mental faith ought to be met—and sharply—at this time, and 
that those of us who believe in theism and in the tenets of Chris- 
tianity should strike—and boldly—for that form of Christian 
Liberalism which has been the glory of our past leaders and the 
genius of our own theological pace. 

“Better, I say, that we should have 100 churches brought 
to heat by the thought of the love and power of the Indwelling 
God, and bound together in the bonds of a mutual love of his 
service, than 400 odd churches with each man, at the head, speak- 
ing an indifferent message, and each in his own way. 

“Our denomination has too much at stake for the rights of - 
each man to translate our religion in his own private way. 

“May Dr. Joy’s leadership point us to, and keep us in, the 
diviner way of life.” 


From a midwestern church woman: 
“T have been a member of the Unitarian Church for eleven 
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years. To me the weakness of the Unitarian Church is its vague- 
ness. I do not believe that any organization can go forward 
without a definite basis of belief on which its members unite. 
If the Unitarian Church wishes to become a humanist Church, let 
it become one and proceed to develop its services and activities in 
accord with its beliefs. If it is to be an institution for the ex- 
pression of faith in God, let it be such an institution, and develop 
services which will serve that purpose. There is nothing to be 
gained by vagueness, even if it is tolerated in the desire to be 
broad. People need positive faith and I do not believe that 
any Church has a right to exist which does not offer such a 


Our Church is small and division seems dangerous, but 
nothing is, in my mind, so dangerous to our vitality as compro- 
mise which satisfies no one and condemns us to the necessity of 
perpetuation of confusion and doubt.” 


From a former executive of a major denominational sociely: 


“My affection and esteem for Dr. Eliot and Dr. Joy are 
equal—but in the issue as to the presidency of the A. U. A., my 
regard for Dr. Joy and my choice for him are sole.” 


From a Unitarian writer and preacher: 


“Dr. Joy has the two strongest possible arguments for be- 
ing elected: first, he is everlastingly right about the reality of 
God, and continuance of the soul principle after death; and 
second, he has the training and background. . . . The accept- 
ance of Dr. Eliot’s teaching would mean, I believe, the end of the 
organized Unitarian movement in America. This is a hard, 
demonstrable fact.” 


From a Southern minister: 

“Brethren, we are making history. The world is looking 
on. Let us consider what we are doing. Let us consider the 
words we use. Dr. Eliot says: ‘We must use the word God as a 
symbol of our loftiest aspirations.’ His use of the word ‘symbol’ 
is misleading, and the word is unnecessary. All words are signs 
or symbols of realities. Dr. Eliot’s meaning is simply this: ‘We 
must use the word God meaning thereby our loftiest aspirations.” 
In other words God is our loftiest aspiration. 

“There are two clearly defined conceptions before us: one 
is the conception of Dr. Eliot: ‘God is our loftiest aspirations.’ 
The other conception is that of Jesus, Channing, and others, who 
say: ‘God is spirit, and they that worship must worship him in 
spirit and in truth.’ And these two conceptions do not mean the 
same thing. 

“Another phase of the subject: for ten or fifteen years we 
Unitarians have been soliciting the friendship and co-operation 
of Universalists in a larger liberal movement. We invited them 
to join us. For years they hesitated because, for one reason, 
they doubted the value of our idea of God. But at one of the 
meetings a committee brought in its report, and the chairman 
announced emphatically that Unitarians do believe in God. 
Our Universalist friends believe we used the word as most 
people use it: as Jesus used it, and so our larger fellowship was 
formed. ‘God is spirit.’ If we repudiate this conception we 
break faith with our Universalist brethren. But if it is best 
to break it, let us break it, but let us know what we are doing. 
Let us make plain the sense in which we use words. This is 
no time for camouflage. In religion, if nowhere else, let us be 
plain and sincere in our use of words. 

“Remember, the Unitarian Church in this country was 
built up by men and women who believed in a God of intelligence 
and purpose who could help us in our moral, spiritual and eco- 
nomic struggles. The millions of dollars paid into our treasury 
for building churches and helping our disabled ministers came 
from the people who believed in the God whom Jesus wor- 


shiped.” 


Note: More letters supporting Dr. Joy’s candidacy will be 
published in the next issue of The Register. 


- 


FOR THE GENIUS OF OUR FAITH 


Dr. Joy and his friends have endeavored to discredit the work 
of the Appraisal Commission and of the Interim Commission, the 
faith and leadership of Dr. Eliot. Fortunately we do not need to 
depend for our knowledge of these upon what is said in the heat of a 
partisan campaign. The record of solid, constructive work through 
the years is open for all to read. Those of us supporting Dr. Eliot 
do so because we believe so deeply in his leadership and in the fun- 
damental genius of our faith. In these columns we do not care to 
become lost in the minutiae of charge and counter-charge. Clearly, 
mistakes have been made, and almost every minute point can be 
given at least two interpretations. Above all, we wish to disclose 
to the readers of The Register how positive and dynamic, how general 
and how great, is the sweeping rally of Unitarian energies wnder 
the leadership of Dr. Eliot. We earnestly hope that the time will 
soon come when Dr. Joy and his friends will join us in what we be- 
lieve to be one of the greatest forward movements in the history of 
American Unitarianism. 

Leslie T. Pennington. 


FROM A GREAT SOUL 
John H. Edwards, Waverley, Mass. 


I am reminded of an incident that happened in Boston some 
sixty years ago. Rev. Dwight L. Moody, having failed to stir 
Boston as he had hoped, made a savage and unwarranted attack 
on the Boston Young Men’s Christian Union. At a public meet- 
ing of the Union, in Tremont Temple, Bishop Phillips Brooks was 
the principalspeaker. Thissentence has remained inmy memory: 
‘‘When a man quarrels with another man about the way he does 
a thing, which both desire to have done, he has not fully got into 
his soul the desire to do that thing.’”’ Here is a message from a 
great soul, that our people may profitably remember and exem- 
plify. 

BY THEIR FRUITS 


Ellen H. Gleason, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


“By their fruits ye shall know them.”’ Could any one, in 
doubt about the right course to pursue at the annual meeting of 
the Unitarian Association, have a safer guide than that assur- 
ance? 

The decline in our denominational affairs (which cannot be 
blamed on the depression since it antedated that catastrophe) 
is the reason of the Commission of Appraisal and its reeommenda- 
tions. Those who propose these changes inspire confidence and 
merit support; they are known by their fruits. So is Frederick 
M. Eliot. He does not need to speak in his own behalf. 

The attempt by Dr. Joy and his friends to create a heresy 
issue seems unnecessary and illogical. Is not the Unitarian 
denomination hospitable to honest seekers after truth? Does it 
require a definite statement of belief? Are not honesty, purity of 
motive, lack of pettiness and self-seeking, which characterize 
Dr. Eliot, the right kind of foundation for spiritual leadership? 
The fruits his faith has produced show it is the kind we need. 
It is alive and growing. 


WHY INSTRUCT DELEGATES 
W. Linwood Chase, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


It has been the practice of our society to send delegates to the 
annual meeting uninstructed, no matter what the issues. 

If I can have any influence in the selection of delegates for 
the meetings this May, I shall use that influence to select dele- 
gates who are favorable to the candidacy of Dr. Eliot (though I 
have heard of not one person in our parish who favors Dr. Joy). 

Why will I do this? Because I think that very few of our 
people see The Christian Register. If they had read carefully 
every word that has appeared in that magazine on both the can- 
didates and the issues involved, there would be no need of any 
concern. It appears to me that Dr. Joy and the committee sup- 
porting his candidacy are succeeding excellently in defeating 
their own purposes. To that end, I hope that The Register con- 
tinues the presentation of the material that they are providing. 

I have known Dr. Joy for a number of years. I have ad- 
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mired his sincerity and integrity of purpose. To say that I am 
disappointed in his present course is to put it mildly. I am dis- 
appointed that a man of his influence and understanding should 
retard the upward surge of progress as we were emerging from a 
period of institutional decadence into a period of potential 
spiritual power. 

My deductions may be wrong, but it appears to me that our 
great body of laymen are standing almost solidly behind the 
candidacy of Dr. Eliot, and that the tempest is largely a creation 
of some of our ministerial brethren. In church affairs, ministers 
have been so much more vocal than laymen, that the present con- 
troversy may appear to be of greater significance than it really is. 

Dr. Eliot will bring to our Association the quality of leader- 
ship that we must have. 


MR. CHASE CONFIRMED 

Whereas the board of directors of All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church, Santa Cruz, Calif., believed that they were only carrying 
out a democratic, congregational right in voting to nominate 
Dr. Joy for the presidency of the American Unitarian Association; 
and 

Whereas it now appears from Dr, Joy’s announcement of his 
acceptance of the nomination, published under his name in The 
Christian Register of April 1, 1937, that Dr. Joy raises a theo- 
logical issue which has no place in the Unitarian nondogmatic 
statement of faith; 

Therefore be it resolved that the board of directors of All 
Souls’ Unitarian Church, Santa Cruz, Calif., do hereby with- 
draw their approval of Dr. Joy’s nomination; and 

Be it further resolved that this resolution does not detract from 
our respect for and admiration of Dr. Joy’s faith and service, but 
simply states our belief that Unitarian freedom is more precious 
and more necessary in our modern world than any theological 
formulae or definitions of deity of whatsoever kind; and 

Be it still further resolved that copies of this resolution be sent 
to The Christian Register, to Dr. Joy, to the Pacific Coast Uni- 
tarian Headquarters, to Rev. O. E. Helsing of Chicago, and any 
other ministers whom the board may designate. 

Approved and signed Sunday, April 18, 1937. 

Arthur Dunning, Chairman. 
Gertrude Rowley, Secretary. 
Wm. McGee, Minister. 


WE NEED DR. ELIOT 
Frederick H. Fay, Dorchester, Mass. 

Undoubtedly Frederick M. Eliot will be elected president of 
the American Unitarian Association. It is the earnest hope of 
many of us rank and file laymen that his election will be by an 
overwhelming and decisive vote. 

Dr. Eliot’s manhood and recognized ability, his notable 
success as a parish minister, his standing in his home city as well 
as in the denomination, his intimate knowledge of denominational 
problems gained through intensive work as chairman of the 
Commission of Appraisal and secretary of the Interim Commis- 
sion, and the fact that he will come to this high office untrammeled 
by past customs and traditions and with the refreshing viewpoint 
of the Middle West, seem to many of us outstanding qualifications 
for the leadership which Unitarianism today demands. 


TO THE WOMEN OF OUR CHURCHES 
Mrs. Leslie B. Cutler, Needham, Mass. 

I have known Dr. Frederick M. Eliot for many years, and I 
have always thought of him as one of the outstanding men in our 
denomination. Whenever I have had the privilege of hearing 
him speak I have come away with renewed inspiration. The 
Unitarian fellowship is to be congratulated that we can secure his 
services in a wider field, and I confidently expect his election. 

IT regret that there is a contest that thrusts a political aspect 
into our Church affairs. I understand that Dr. Joy did not seek 
the nomination. Nevertheless, he did accept it, and is now carry- 
ing on a vigorous campaign in order to be elected. I am indig- 
nant at the method he is using. I received the letter from his 
Campaign Committee asking five or six questions, starting “Do 


you believe —?’’ Questions that suggested half truths, that ap- 
parently asked not only about Dr. Eliot’s, but also my, belief in 
fundamental religion and my faith in God. 

I am only one of many women who will vote as delegates or 
as life members of the Association, and I trust women will be- 
come well informed before they vote. 


THE WORCESTER ASSOCIATION 
Resolution Adopted at the Meeting in Berlin, Mass. 


We, the undersigned ministers of the Unitarian churches of 
Worcester County, favor the election of Dr. Frederick May Eliot 
to the presidency of the American Unitarian Association, and 
regret the intrusion of an implied doctrinal test into our fellowship 
in electing an administrative official. 

Maxwell Savage, 

Earl C. Davis, 

Delos W. O’Brian, 

Ivan A. Klein, 

Roscoe E. Trueblood, 

A. N. Kaucher, 


Thayer Clark, 
Roger S. Forbes, 

E. R. Steever, 
Frederick L. Weis, 
Eric Alton Ayer, 

S. R. Mayer-Oakes. 


BY IMPLICATION 
From the First Unitarian Church of Berkeley, Calif. 


While recognizing the right of nomination of candidates for 
office in the American Unitarian Association by petition, in ac- 
cordance with the constitution of the Association, the members of 
the board of trustees of the First Unitarian Church of Berkeley, 
Cahf., present at its regular monthly meeting, April 12, 1937, de- 
cry the raising of the theological issue, and therefore heartily 
approve the statement made by our minister, Dr. Horace West- 
wood, for publication in The Register and The Leader. 


Dr. Westwood’s Statement 


No one can read Dr. Joy’s “I Accept the Nomination” with- 
out being profoundly moved not only by its deep sincerity, but 
by the high tone and passion of his statement of faith. 

Nevertheless, while it may be true that “the question of the 
right of a humanist to a place in our free fellowship does not arise,” 
the question of the fitness, appropriateness, and wisdom of elect- 
ing a humanist to high denominational office is definitely raised 
by Dr. Joy. At least, his appeal leaves the impression that, while 
it may be proper to have humanist ministers and church mem- 
bers, yet when it comes to high office, that is another matter. 
That is, while we may not and must not apply any theological 
test in the humbler aspects of our denominational life, when we 
reach the higher offices that is a horse of a different color. Thus 
by implication our fellowship is urged through a ‘“‘friendly con- 
test’’ to express its theological preferences. 

But if humanistsfellowship with us “‘as of right’’and not by 
“an act of grace,’’ then, unless Dr. Joy wishes to make our fellow- 
ship exclusively theistic in its character, it does seem discrimina- 
tory to raise this question at this time. Either we must admit 
humanists to full and equal partnership, without raising, even 
by implication, the theological question, or else exclude them al- 
together. We cannot be and not be a free fellowship at one and 
the same time. We cannot have a ministry and laity which are 
“open’”’ and at the same time place theological considerations 
to the fore in connection with any office. 

This issue dwarfs all the other issues Dr. Joy has raised, re- 
gardless of what merit there may be in his arguments concerning 
them. By so doing, he challenges what has become our estab- 
lished tradition of procedure. No candidate for fellowship in 
our ministry has to meet any theological test. Either we must 
change the basis of our fellowship, or this principle must hold 
good all through, from the humblest layman to the highest office 
it is within the power of our fellowship to bestow. No matter 
how much one may sympathize with the faith of Dr. Joy, and 
no matter how much one may wish that this might be the faith 
of all within our fellowship, this is the tradition and the law of 
our fellowship. If we wish to break with this tradition that is 
one thing, but if we wish to maintain'the free tradition which 
refuses theological tests even by implication, then the issue is clear. 
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Devotional Meditations Day by Day 


George Cross Baner 


Monday, May 16 
As we go our way we come to realize there is a certain one- 
ness within the human race. It is not merely a oneness between 
humans; it is a oneness between all that lives. We are subject 
to somewhat the same conditions of success, failure, in our dif- 
ferent stages of 1iving. So it behooves us that we should never 
start a day without saying to ourselves and to our God, I shall 
this day strive to do something for the easement of ianother’s 
life. 
If I can stop one heart from breaking, 
I shall not live in vain: 
If I can ease one life the aching, 
Or cool one pain, 
Or help one fainting robin 
Unto his nest again, 
I shall not live in vain. 
Emily Dickinson. 
Psalm 8. 


Prayer: Let us see Thy world, God, as something of which 
we and all in it are integral parts. Let us feel that, even though 
we may not understand, everything is of importance to its ulti- 
mate success. So help us to do all things which are helpful to 
growth upward. Amen. 


Tuesday, May 11 

Help us to use our powers that we may be true to our highest 
ideals. In a story of long ago, one of the characters said to 
another: ‘‘Entreat me not to leave thee, or to return from follow- 
ing after thee: for whither thou goest, I will go; and where thou 
lodgest, I will lodge; thy people shall be my people, and thy God 
my God: where thou diest, will I die, and there will I be buried: 
the Lord do so to me, and more also, if ought but death part 
thee and me.” 

Be true to that something in the inner self that cries aloud 
for recognition; true to an ideal; true to an aspiration; true to the 
vision that thrilled you in your youth. Today choose something 
to which to fasten the spirit of your living self and remain true 
to it. 


Prayer: As Ruth of old gave herself to the ideal of steadfast- 
ness to one she loved, so God let us have the strength to build an 
ideal, that seems vastly beyond our reach, and then go forward 
no matter what intervenes. Amen. 


Wednesday, May 12 

Our forefathers were men of faith. I wonder if the lack of 
faith is not the trouble today. If we actually believed something 
definite—what couldn’t we do! Have you faith? Do you go 
ahead day by day—believing? I love that story of Thomas 
Potter, ‘“Mark well my word: The wind never will change till 
thou speak to this people!’’ Do we have that type of faith? If 
we haven’t, let us cultivate it. Then the great underlying forces 
of Universalism will come forth into life, and, expressed in our 
active living, create a change in world ways. We should read 
and re-read the story of Thomas Potter. 


Psalm 121. 


Prayer: Dear Father, help us to live our faith. Deep within 
our inmost selves we seem to know that man desires to be fine 
and noble; help us to so live with man and with ourselves that 
nobleness will be the triumphing power in our daily ways. Amen. 


Thursday, May 13 
Love, hope, and joy, fair pleasure’s smiling train; 
Hate, fear, and grief, the family of pain; 
These mix’d with art, and to due bounds confined, 
Make and maintain the balance of the mind: 


The lights and shades, whose well-accorded strife 
Gives all the strength and color to our life. 
Pope. 


Each day we find a mixture of almost every humor and pas- 
sion in every individual we meet. We must be ready for such 
conditions. Those we love sometimes try us sorely, but those 
whom mayhap we do not even care for stir us to deep resentment. 
Remember, we are a strange mixture, and many little things upset 
us and sometimes—many times—we are hardly responsible for 
things we say ordo. Therefore let us build our forces of patience 
and justice, that we may not make too quick, and unfair, de- 
cisions. 


Prayer: Thou source of life, make us more careful in man- 
ner, in look, in word. Forgive us, and help us to realize that we 
must always be ready to forgive others. The ways are frequently 
trying, but if we will learn to use the resources that in us dwell, 
we shall find the way out of every trouble. Amen. 


Friday, May 14 

“Faith, hope, love, these three, but the greatest of these is 
love.” 

If we could learn this simple truth, then all the disturbances 
in life would pass away. Home life, the weaknesses of the state, 
even world misunderstandings, would have their irritating quali-e 
ties removed. We might not always agree, but we would really 
strive to forgive and ask to be forgiven. ‘‘Beloved, let us love one 
another; for love is of God; and everyone that loveth is born of 
God, and knoweth God.” 


1 Corinthians 13. 


Prayer: Help us to use this love which dwells within every- 
one of us. Help us to so exercise it that it shall grow to an over- 
powering force, and become the ruling power in this Thy world. 
Amen. 

Saturday, May 15 
“T took a walk to search for God, 
And found Him not. But as I trod 
By rocky ledge, through woods untamed, 
Just where one scarlet lily flamed, 
I saw His footprint in the sod.” 


When morning comes, awake with the consciousness that 
God is everywhere. No matter what the day may bring forth 
you may find Him if you willseek. His presence may be seemingly 
hid from your eyes, but it is not literally so. God is everywhere, 
in everything you do, say, feel, in everything the eye detects or 
the soul senses. Sometimes man has been careless, or bad, or 
cruel, or unthinking; but God is there and you may find Him if 
you will let the God within search for the God of everywhere. 


Genesis 1. 


Prayer: Let us see Thee in everything; sense Thy nearness 
at all times; let us realize that what we need is an effort to find 
Thee in things near and far, and the ability to know Thee when 
thou art found. Amen. 


Sunday, May 16 
‘‘When suddenly, all unaware, 
Far off in the deep shadows, where 
A solitary hermit thrush 
Sang through the holy twilight hush— 
I heard His voice upon the air.” 


God speaks in so many unexpected ways to those who will 
but listen. Even in the city’s roar, there comes to those who have 
ears the fact that above the babble is the consciousness that God 
is speaking to man, and man, maybe unknowingly, is answering. 
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Man makes many mistakes and he causes much trouble and pain 
by these mistakes; but over the centuries of growing, he is slow- 
ly but surely answering the voice, and is coming nearer and 
nearer to understanding what the voice says. 

1 Kings 19 : 11-12. 

Prayer: Help us to listen that we may hear the voice. 
Sometimes it must call endlessly without receiving any attention; 
but may we use what we have discovered as our spiritual self, 
that we may hear it even if it but whisper; so that every cry of 


every soul shall find answer. Amen. 
* * * 


THE PROBLEM BELONGS TO US ALL 
Frank B. Chatterton 
BY authority of the Universalist General Convention, the 
Trustees appoint, biennially, a board of representative 
people to administer the affairs of our mission work in Japan and 
Korea. This group is known as the International Church Ex- 
tension Board. 

The responsibility invested in this board is a tremendous one, 
and one which every member of the board keenly feels. Many 
hours are spent trying to iron out perplexing problems and difficult 
situations. Much of the work of the board depends upon reports 
directly received from our mission outposts, from which we try to 
catch the true significance of a problem and draw a satisfactory 
conclusion. Property adjustment, personnel problems, program 
study and financial maintenance are continually before the 
board, and all must be considered with intelligent and sympathetic 
understanding. 

Our work in Japan and Korea requires much of its workers 
there. Every hour of the day and every day of the year these 


Christian Crusaders are meeting the problems of the task we have . 


set them. Hardly a month goes by that the board is not made 
acquainted with some new and interesting work which these 
missionaries are undertaking, and often one can read between the 
lines an eagerness to be allowed the privilege of doing still greater 
things. The board studies Jio’s social plans and his urgent plea 
for support; we know intimately of Harry Cary’s plans for the 
work among the young Japanese students; and we know what 
Nagano is doing in the city of Nagoya—and the picture formed is 
a very interesting one. It is one which the International Church 
Extension Board has constantly before it. It is the picture which 
in turn is presented to the people of the Universalist Church. 
But are the people of our churches seeing this picture? Some 
are, and are responding to the plea which has been made in the 
past. But it is only a pitiful few!! The rest are denied the privi- 
lege of hearing about this inspiring work because they are not 
given the opportunity by the responsible heads of their churches. 

As this board works in the name of the Geheral Convention, 
its obligations are part of the denomination’s program. There- 
fore it should be the duty of every church to see that literature, 
appeals for financial support and all notices about the work be 
given proper distribution and circulation among our people, that 
they may have the opportunity to share in it. 

This work must go on and we must give it our support. 
To Harry Cary we must say: “Your church stands behind you. 
Advance its banner along new frontiers.’”’ To our Japanese 
ministers, ordained in the Universalist fellowship, we must 
say: “‘We are one in a great faith, and stand with you in your 
effort to take Christ to those who are looking to you for that 
guidance.” 

To Jio in Korea, we must say: ‘“‘We need your program as 
never before, and we stand with you in your great fight to make 
Christ a reality.’” The problem of the Universalist Mission in 
Japan and Korea belongs to all and not to just a few. 

The International Church Extension Board is calling all 
Universalists to share in the work. Last November a plea for 
financial support was made. Now another is being made. We 
ask that those who did not respond to the November plea do so 
on May 16, “Brotherhood Sunday.’ Accept a responsibility 
which belongs to all Universalists. Now is the time to put 
words of faith into positive action. 


INSTITUTE OF 
RELATIONS 


Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, formerly pastor of the Arlington Street 
Church of Boston, and Dr. Fred Field Goodsell, executive vice- 
president of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, are among the many leaders of educational, religious 
and civic groups who are sponsoring the sixth New England In- 
stitute of International Relations, to be held on the Wellesley 
College Campus,June 29-July 9, it is announced. Seven college 
presidents are included among the sponsors. 

These institutes provide an intensive survey of critical 
international situations, and probe into underlying causes of world 
trends. The theme of this year’s discussions will be ‘“America’s 
Part in Easing World Tensions,” according to Mrs. Royal G. 
Whiting, chairman of the committee of New England residents 
who are planning the eleven-day program. 

The New England Institute is one of the nine scheduled 
throughout the country during June and July, under the joint 
auspices of the American Friends Service Committee and the 
Congregational Council for Social Action. It is non-sectarian. 
Although membership is open to the public, the Institute is de- 
signed primarily for men and women interested in developing 
effective types of community education in world affairs in clubs, 
churches, colleges and schools. 

Among last year’s members were community leaders, club 
and program chairmen, teachers in public and private schools, 
ministers, upper-class college students and others in positions of 
active or potential responsibility, coming from forty-five states. 

The faculty is composed of seven men and women prominent 
in their various fields of government, economies, international 
relations, journalism, and educational administration. Mornings 
will be devoted to three lectures daily by faculty members, fol- 
lowed by discussion. Their topics will deal with the European 
crisis, tensions in the Orient, economic factors behind world un- 
rest, America’s policies on foreign issues, the life of the spirit in a 
world of force, the schools and international relations, and com- 
munity education in world affairs. 

In the afternoons there will be informal discussion groups, 
followed by a variety of recreational activities on the campus, 
playing fields and Lake Waban; there are also trips to the beaches, 
and to places of historic interest. Nine evening lectures will be 
given in Alumnae Hall, some by distinguished outside speakers 
and several by faculty members, which will be open to the public. 

The seven college presidents who are acting as sponsors are 
Bancroft Beatley, Simmons College; John A. Cousens, Tufts 
College; Mildred H. MacAfee, Wellesley College; William A. 
Neilson, Smith College; Kenneth C. M. Sills, Bowdoin College; 
Mary E. Woolley, Mount Holyoke College, and Henry M. Wriston, 
Brown University. In addition, President Everett C. Her- 
rick of the Andover-Newton Theological School and Dr. Harry A. 
Garfield, ex-president of Williams College, are on the list of thirty- 
three distinguished sponsors. 

George A. Selleck, executive secretary of the Society of 
Friends, 120 Boylston Street, Boston, is director of the New 
England International Institute. 

* * * 
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LEADER FUND 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


CLEAN-CUT FAIR TALK FROM A FAIR MAN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Allow me a few remarks in explanation of the current con- 
troversy about who shall be the president of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, and some replies to articles in the Leader. 

My reason for nominating Dr. Joy was first and foremost that 
in a free poll among ministers he and Dr. Eliot headed the list by 
far, and had about an equal number of votes. It was democratic to 
ask the fellowship to choose between these two men. That I 
was happy to nominate a theist is true, too. But I did not intend 
to make it an issue. 

The furious replies of a number of Eliot’s theistic friends to 
your editorial, “‘Unitarians Facing Momentous Changes,’’ made 
a public issue of it, and in the Leader of March 27 I replied to some 
of them. So Dr. Joy’s pronouncement in the Register of April 
1 and the Leader of April 3 only frankly acknowledged what was 
already a fact. 

We are two groups inside the Unitarian fellowship, theists 
and humanists, with various shades of opinion in both. The hu- 
manists are a decided minority, but have their own theological 
paper, and have many friends among the theists, some of whom 
in their writings in this matter have justified your remark, ‘“‘Their 
doctrine of freedom makes them stand so straight that they lean 
backward. They will suffer no man to be penalized because of 
his opinions.”” If a good laugh is a sure cure for dyspepsia, our 
humanist friends must feel good. 

I, too, am a friend of our humanistic brethren; I feel for social 
justice among men as strongly as any one of them. And when I 
spoke a year ago at the memorial services in the University of 
Chicago Chapel over a humanist friend, whose only religious af- 
filiation was with my chapter of the Unitarian Laymen’s League, 
I said that many a man has the Spirit of God, though he does not 
realize its source. But I am sure of the superiority of a living 
belief in God over any other faith to solve human problems, so I 
look to the church for leadership also in this field. And I vote 
accordingly, just as I expect a humanist to vote his faith. 

In regard to some of the articles written lately, let me say 
that I am glad to know that Fred Eliot is still among the living, 
for some of the eulogies, by Pennington and Savage especially, 
made me feel like reading a funeral sermon based on the classical 
“De mortuis nil nisi bonum.’’ Let us remember that a man can 
be both good, true and useful without necessarily being faultless. 
We have two men as candidates for president; let us vote for the 
one we prefer. 

There is no heresy trial involved, in spite of Dr. Savage’s 
dictum that there will be a heresy trial, ‘‘if faith is the cause of 
one vote cast against Dr. Eliot.” There is no rack, nor stake, nor 
deprivation of church or standing. The humanists put up Dr. 
Eliot for his faith, and had a perfect right to do it; others have 
the same right to put up a candidate of their choosing. The 
presidency is not a privilege, but a matter of having the support 
of a majority of votes cast. What fun we would have had last 
fall, if Governor Landon had claimed he would be penalized for 
his (Republican) opinions, if Democrats, Socialists, etc., would 
not vote for him! 

Dr. Westwood’s article suffers from the same lack of logic. 
From the fact that some people tried to prevent the election of 
William Howard Taft because of his minority religious faith, 
he concludes that we are now drawing a historical parallel. Far 
from it. In Taft’s case people tried to insert a religious issue in 
a political campaign, and in our country Church and State are 
separated. But in a denomination to insert a political issue, for 
instance the matter of Republicanism, Democracy, Socialism, 
ete., would be the parallel. Our issue is religious and the applica- 
tion of religious principles in our denominational life. We do not 
deprive anyone of his rights by choosing between two candidates 
of different groups; we hope to see a better future for our beloved 
fellowship. It is men like Dr. Savage who in the sacred name of 


freedom will deny us our right to vote according to our convictions. 

For the first time in the history of the A. U. A. we can exer- 
cise a real choice; formerly the nominating committee told us who 
should be president. Let us use our freedom as responsible citi- 
zens of a great realm. 

Oswald E. Helsing. 

Chicago, Ill. 

* * 
MAJOR ISSUES IN THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Possibly a layman may speak with a frankness that would 
not be considered entirely appropriate on the part of a minister. 
Upon reading the statement of Dr. Joy in The Christian Register, 
a Journal of Free Churches, April 1, 1937, I was shocked that he 
should raise the theological issue of faith in his acceptance of the 
nomination for the presidency of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, by petition, as a rival candidate to Dr. Eliot, unani- 
mously nominated by the Board of Directors. After reading the 
articles and the Forum letter in the issue of April 8, dealing with 
the presidential contest, I am further convinced that Dr. Joy 
hs made a very serious mistake. This issue which he raises di- 
rectly involves the question as to whether or not our fellowship 
is to remain a free fellowship. 

I interpret Dr. Joy’s statement to mean that his leadership 
would involve increased emphasis upon theistic values. He en- 
tirely disregards significant humanistic values, both persona! and 
social, considered highly important, no doubt, by the majority of 
our members. On pages 153-154 of the Report of the Commission 
of Appraisal—‘‘Unitarians Face a New Age’’—personal religious 
values are classified under nine headings as follows: Extrovert, 
Introvert, Rationalistic, Mystical, Humanistic, Theistic, Evan- 
gelical, Traditional, Christian, Non-Christian. Dr. Joy places 
large emphasis upon data presented in the commission’s report 
concerning the theistic beliefs of Unitarians, and contends that 
Dr. Eliot’s beliefs are at variance with those held by the vast 
majority of our people. 

It should be remembered in the first place that only 336 
persons responded to the questionnaire of the commission. 
Anyone at all familiar with methods of statistical studies will 
recognize at once that the sampling is entirely too small for draw- 
ing conclusions concerning the beliefs of the great majority of the 
130,000 Unitarians. Furthermore, it seems to me that Dr. Joy 
is unfair in this connection in ignoring the data presented in 
Table VI on page 164, which shows that the humanistic values 
are increasing in the minds of the Unitarians responding to the 
questionnaire to a greater extent than the theistic values. 

Apparently, then, Dr. Joy’s proposal to place increased em- 
phasis upon theistic values (God, prayer, communion, immor- 
tality) with no consideration whatever for humanistic values, so 
far as his statement indicates, is going contrary to the trend of 
the Unitarians responding to the questionnaire. In my twenty- 
five years of contact with Unitarians in various centers, I am 
quite convinced that the trend is in the direction of humanistic 
values, personal and social, rather than in the direction of the 
mystical, theistic, evangelical, and traditional Christian values 
enumerated on pages 153-154 of the report. 

Apparently, Dr. Joy would lead our fellowship in this latter 
direction. He would not only do this, but he would also set up 
theological tests for those occupying high office, and thus destroy 
the essentials of a free fellowship. A leadership in the direction 
of a purely non-theistic belief and the setting up of a belief in 
naturalistic humanism as a qualification for high office would 
represent an opposite extreme quite as undesirable. What we need 
is dynamic, progressive leadership that is well-balanced. Ap- 
parently Dr. Eliot is a leader of that type. 

That we need greater emphasis upon spiritual values ap- 
parently is agreed upon by all of our leaders. The difference lies 
in the interpretation of the word spiritual, just as there is a dif- 
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ference between Dr. Eliot and Dr. Joy in the interpretation of the 
term ‘God.’ Dr. Joy appears to claim that Dr. Eliot is a non- 
theistic humanist on the basis that Dr. Eliot’s definition of the 
term ‘“‘God” is not in accordance with his own conception as to 
what God is; and this charge is contrary to the judgment of many 
leaders to whom Dr. Eliot and his work are well known. Appar- 
ently Dr. Joy is willing to tolerate in our fellowship members, 
ministers, and even prominent leaders who are heretics so far as 
Dr. Joy’s theistic beliefs are concerned, but is unwilling that 
such persons shall be accorded the highest honors and the highest 
positions of leadership. 
If something is needed in the way of doctrine in the form of 
a statement of faith or beliefs, it seems to me that we can do no 
better than to follow the line indicated in the chapter of the 
report on Doctrine, pages 32-88. Dr. Joy takes issue with the 
agreements and disagreements enumerated on page 33, stressing 
particularly the placement of such theistic values as God, prayer, 
communion, salvation, and immortality, in the list of disagree- 
ments. He fails, however, to call attention to the fact that re- 
ligious values of a purely naturalistic philosophy are also placed in 
the list of disagreements, and that in the list of agreements there 
is included an affirmation of the rational nature of the universe. 
In conclusion, it seems to me that Dr. Joy’s leadership as 
proposed in his statement represents an extreme in a direction 
contrary to the trend of our free fellowship and not representative 
of the great body of Unitarians. On the other hand, it seems to 
me that we can proceed with confidence in the unanimous judg- 
ment of the Board of Directors, who have had ample oppor- 
tunity to learn the relative merits of leadership and administrative 
ability of the two candidates. 
Clarence R. Stone, 
President Pacific Coast Conference Free Church Fellowship. 


* * 


A REPLY TO MR. STONE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

There is no disagreement among informed Unitarians that 
theists constitute an overwhelming majority among us. Whether 
it be 87 percent, as the Commission’s figures indicate, or more, 
or less, no one can say with certainty. There is disagreement 
among us as to whether humaistic values are increasing, as the 
meager statistics of the Commission would indicate. 

If the Commission is right in saying that ‘‘the evidence seems 
to show an appreciable movement toward what may be called 
the theological left,’”’ then in the Commission’s report (p. 171) we 
find good counsel as to what should be done about it. “It ought 
to be the privilege, and perhaps the duty, of each individual to 
range himself either for or against the tendencies which the 
facts reveal. If some values are held less generally than they 
ought to be, or are slipping when they ought to be magnified, then 
one ought to get behind these values and try to reinstate them to 
their proper place.” 

This is what our committee is doing: we are getting behind 
slipping values in order to reinstate them to their proper place. 
We are not proposing a theological test, we are choosing a spiritual 
leader in exactly the same way that a congregation chooses a 
minister. By the two methods provided in our by-laws two can- 
didates have been chosen. They stand ona par. One is a theist. 
The other calls himself a humanist. No existing theological test 
can eliminate either. The fellowship may choose either. We are 
urging that the theist be chosen, because we would change the 
trend towards humanism, if it exists in our church. All talk of 
discrimination, of theological tests, of a threat to freedom, seems 
to us like an effort to obscure the real issues that are before us. 

Dr. Eliot states that “the belief in God does not seem to me 
to be one of the essential beliefs from any point of view that I can 
possibly accept.’’ We believe it is an essential belief, the essential 
belief. We do not believe that any church which sets that belief 
in a secondary place can long continue to serve the religious needs 
of men. 

Irving W. Stultz, Chairman, 
Committee Favoring Dr. Joy’s Candidacy. 


PUZZLED BY THE UNITARIAN CONTEST 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am following with great interest the campaign for the 
presidency of the American Unitarian Association. I might not 
have thought so much about it if it had not been for the violent 
attack on you after the appearance of your editorial, ‘‘Unitarians 
Facing Momentous Changes.’ I don’t know which surprised 
me most about that attack—the fact that men of the standing of 
those who criticized you should feel such anger and bitterness, or 
that they did not have the good sense and self-control to conceal 
their feelings. If they really thought you were trying to make 
trouble, why did they help you along by advertising your edi- 
torial, bringing it to the attention of many who would never have 
heard of it otherwise? 

It is a strange situation. The by-laws of the A. U. A. pro- 
vide for the nomination of candidates in just the way that Dr. 
Joy was nominated. His nomination is as legal as that of Dr. 
Eliot. Yet the opposition to him seems to be based chiefly on 
the fact that he dared to accept that nomination. Two or three 
of his opponents have admitted that he has a legal right to be a 
candidate, but it seems to be agreed that morally he had no right 
to oppose the carefully-laid plans of the machine. They accuse 
Dr. Joy of violating the principle of freedom and democracy 
which is the essence of Unitarianism by raising the question of 
humanism, and at the same time condemn him for acting on the 
theory that Unitarianism is a free and democratic fellowship. 

Aside from what is said on these two points, the arguments 
offered against Dr. Joy seem almost childish. Dr. Joy states that 
the Commission of Appraisal was unfair in certain instances, and 
gives chapter and verse, and various people reply that they have 
met Dr. Eliot and found him very fair, which is undoubtedly true, 
but does not disprove Dr. Joy’s charges. I have not seen any 
direct attempt by anyone to disprove them. 

In the Leader of May 1 a Unitarian minister asks: “‘Can 
careerism result in anything but a dynasty wherein presidents 
rather than the church body choose their successors, thus violat- 
ing democracy?”’ Can it be that this minister believes that 
presidents of the A. U. A. have appointed the vice-presidents? 
Even a layman and an outsider like me knows better than that. 

It is all very perplexing. 

An Interested Universalist. 


* * 


OUR USEFUL HORNET BUZZES SAVAGELY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

It seems to me perfectly absurd to choose a president of a 
free church on the basis of theological belief. On such a basis the 
election goes unfairly to Dr. Eliot. So far as it is possible to 
judge Dr. Joy’s theology from his speeches and sermons he ap- 
pears to hold to the personalistic conception of deity that was 
modern theology in 1890. In view of his having been engrossed 
in administrative detail for some years no one should hold that 
against him; but I am astonished to see him set himself up as a 
theologian and ask to be elected on a theological basis. In view 
of the issues he and his friends have raised, I think it only fair’ 
that he write a sermon telling us what he thinks ‘‘God”’ is, that 
we may set it alongside of Eliot’s sermon already published. 

Harold Scott. 

Fort Collins, Colo. 


* Ox 


AN ILLINOIS UNIVERSALIST CHEERS US 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Whenever I read in the Leader that some one well known to: 
its readers has died, I think some day I may open my Leader and 
see that Dr. van Schaick has gone on. I am really glad, just in case: 
that there isn’t any way he can look back and know it, that I 
have told him how much the materials he selects for the Leader, 
his editorials, his Cruisings, and a few personal letters have 
helped me along my path here and now. 

Xx. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


WAS IT TAKEN ON MAY 2? 


We refer to the third or philanthropic 
offering, which goes for the relief of the 
children of the miners in the soft coal 
areas. The two Sundays of April 25 and 
May 2 were set aside in our worship ser- 
vices for wider information regarding this 
work, with the offering scheduled for 
May 2. We trust it was taken in your 
school. Perhaps you are a bit late and 
plan to do it the next Sunday. Don’t 
overlook it, for the more we know of the 
conditions under which others live, the 
better we are able to change them. Send 
your offering to the General Sunday School 
Association as soon as the full amount has 


been received. 
* * 


THIS SUMMER AT FERRY BEACH 


No parade of Universalist summer in- 
stitutes would be complete without men- 
tion of the Religious Education Institute 
held annually at Ferry Beach, Saco, Me. 

This year we are again fortunate in be- 
ing able to secure the leadership of Rev. 
Tracy M. Pullman, minister at Salem, 
Mass., as dean. All who were in attend- 
ance last year realize the splendid contri- 
bution which Mr. Pullman can render in 
this capacity, as well as an instructor. 
And young people everywhere will rejoice 
that he is to lead a daily discussion group 
for young people only. 

While all class arrangements have not 
yet been completed, we are pleased to be 
able to announce that the ten period Second 
Series Course will be offered by Mrs. 
Mary I. Chamberlain on the subject so 
much desired by many of our teachers, 
‘Methods for the Teacher of Beginners.” 
It is several years:since Mrs. Chamberlain 
has been with us at Ferry Beach, but she is 
no stranger to New England Universalists. 
As Field Supervisor for the Massachusetts 
Sunday School Association she has visited 
most of our schools in this state. For sev- 
eral summers she has taught this particular 
course at the Northern New England 
School of Religious Education held an- 
nually on the campus of the University of 
New Hampshire at Durham. Her wide 
experience in this field will make her as- 
sistance particularly valuable both to the 
young, inexperienced teacher of little 
children, and to the more mature teacher 
with years of teaching experience behind 
her. 

Dr. John M. Ratcliff, head of the depart- 
ment of Religious Education at Tufts 
College School of Religion, dean of the 
Mystie Valley Interdenominational School 
and former president of the General Sun- 
day School Association, will guide the 
thinking and planning of those responsible 
for the leadership and supervision of the 
church school. All superintendents will 
want to avail themselves of this oppor- 
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Rev. Tracy M. Pullman, who as 
Dean of the Religious Education 
Institute to be held at Ferry Beach, 
Maine, July 24 to 31, 1937, extends 
to you a cordial invitation to at- 
tend. 
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tunity, and plan their vacations so that 
they can make use of this valuable contri- 
bution to their own training. 

Two new faces will greet us among facul- 
ty members this season, Miss Eleanor G. 
Collie, director of religious education at 
the Church of the Messiah, Philadelphia, 
Pa., and Prof. Alfred S. Cole, instructor at 
Tufts College School of Religion. Miss 
Collie will teach a course dealing with the 
recreational program of the church school, 
and she and her class will be in charge of 
the recreational activities of the week. 
Professor Cole, well known to many young 
people because of his participation in Y. P. 
C. U. institutes in recent years, will offer 
a course on the “History of Universalism.” 
This is a field in which Mr. Cole is much 
at home, and in which most of us are not. 
So his contribution will be of great value 
to all who register for this course. 

We are hoping to have Stella Marek 
Cushing with us for at least a day. The 
privilege and fun of sharing in one of her 
evening programs of folk dances and 
music, stories and information, is highly 
cherished by all who have ever had this 
privilege. While we cannot definitely an- 
nounce her participation, we are neverthe- 
less hoping that her schedule for the 
summer will permit her spending a little 
time with us. 

We invite all our schools here in New 
England, and as many others as care to 
join us, to start now planning ways and 
means of getting their key workers to 
Ferry Beach for this leadership institute. 
Publicity will be out very shortly, wherein 


you will find further information. But 
lest you forget, the dates are July 24 to 31, 
1937. We look forward to greeting you 
there. 


0 ok 


CHILDREN’S DAY 


From north, south, east and west they 
have come—requests for Children’s Day 
material. A week ago we put into the 
mail for all our superintendents a suggested 
program for this year’s observance. It is 
not like last year’s service, complete and 
ready to be used. It is instead an account 
of what two schools have done to observe 
the day, making of it not an occasion when 
individuals perform, but rather the pre- 
sentation of the work of the year, in the 
given departments or classes, for the in- 
formation and inspiration of parents and 
friends. With this went a separate sheet 
of summery green paper, carrying a sten- 
ciled picture, and bearing beneath it a 
partially completed announcement of your 
Children’s Day program. This we felt 
might well be filled in and find its way to 
your church bulletin board. 

We still have available for those who 
prefer them, copies of last year’s service, 
and a limited quantity of those prepared 
for 19384. These included: the dramatiza- 
tion ‘‘God’s Garden,” by Stella Marek 
Cushing, a program in three parts and re- 
quiring thirty minutes to present, using 
from 12 to 380 children and one adult, 
price 10 cents a single copy and 5 cents 
each for 6 or more copies; and ‘‘Let Your 
Light So Shine,” by Dr. William Wallace 
Rose. This is a short suggestive service 
for promotion day, for the school which 
is closed during the summer months. 
There are three speaking parts, with six 
representatives of church school classes 
sharing in the candle-lighting ceremony. 
It lasts only fifteen minutes and the price 
is 5 cents a copy. Kindly send money 
with your order, to the General Sunday 
School Association. 

Other suggestions will be sent on re- 
quest, but we ask that your request carry 
full information regarding the facilities at 
your disposal. 

* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Church school leaders at Everett, Mass., 
believe in keeping in touch with the parents 
of their pupils. A Parents-Teachers Meet- 
ing held on the evening of March 10 had 
two desired outcomes. 1. To give parents 
an insight into the purpose and methods of 
modern religious education; 2. To provide 
opportunity for parents and teachers to be- 
come better acquainted. Prof. John M. 
Ratcliff of Tufts College as speaker made 
possible the attainment of the first objec- 
tive; the opportunity for fellowship and dis- 
cussion which preceded and followed his 
talk helped to accomplish the second. 
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Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


OUR SOUTHERN GROUPS 


The Executive Secretary has recently 
completed a trip in which he visited the 
young people’s groups of all our active 
Southern churches, and has returned with 
enthusiastic reports of their activities. 

In Outlaws Bridge, North Carolina, he 
helped to organize a Y. P. C. U. during his 
visit. The group has elected officers, and 
under the leadership of competent officers 
and with the help of lay advisers and Rev. 
Gustav Ulrich, their new pastor, we look 
for a splendid record from this group. 

At Red Hill, N. C., in Rev. O. E. 
Bryant’s circuit, a heavy downpour of rain 
could not dampen the spirit of enthusiasm 
in the young people who turned out to a 
meeting to greet the representative from 
the National Union. Although this group 
has been organized it has not been affiliated 
with the National Union. We are looking 
to them to take that step soon. 

A group of older young people comprise 
the Young People’s League of the United 
Liberal Church in St. Petersburg, Fla. 
This group is affiliated with both the Y. P. 
C. U. and the Y. P. R. U., inasmuch as the 
church is Universalist-Unitarian. These 
young people are talking of building a pro- 
gram which will connect the members 
definitely with some of the movements that 
are making for a better community, and in 
this way try to carry out in practice the 
ideals and principles that they have been 
discussing in their meetings. We shall 
watch with interest the work of this ex- 
ceptionally fine group. 

From St. Petersburg to Ellisville, Mis- 
sissippi, is a long and tiresome journey, 
but it was indeed worth the effort because 
there was found one of the largest groups 
in the denomination and one of the most 
active. Working under the handicap of not 
having a minister, they are planning to 
be hosts to the Southern Liberal Young 
People’s Federation at its annual confer- 
ence thissummer. They are leaders in the 
work of their church and their influence is 
felt throughout the community. 

In Alabama there is a rebirth of en- 
thusiasm, and we expect to have three ac- 
tive groups as a result. In Chapman the 
young people are already organized as a 
Y. P. C. U. and in Ariton the group is con- 
sidering affiliation. Both of these groups 
are of the kind that will be of real value 
to their churches and to the denomination. 
In Camp Hill the young people as yet are 
unorganized, but a large group turned out 
to hear the Executive Secretary and many 
expressed a desire to revive the Y. P.C.U. 

In Atlanta the young people are taking 
an active part in the work of the church, 
and the new minister, Mr. Tileston, re- 
ports that they are helping him immensely 
to carry on the work there. These are the 
kind of reports we like to hear. In Canon 


and Winder, Georgia, both in Rey. Leonard 
Prater’s circuit, the unions are an active 
part of the churches and are showing prog- 
ress in their work. Young people: from 
these churches are planning to attend the 
conference in Ellisville this summer. 

In Chattanooga, Tennessee, under the 
supervision of Mr. Johnson, the minister, 
and an older group of officers, the union is 
looking forward to a very successful year. 
Already they have carried on successfully 
in their organization and have helped the 
church in its program of activity. 


The usual fine spirit prevailed in the 
group at Inman’s Chapel, Canton, N. C., 
carrying on splendidly in a manner that 
reflects the influence of their former minis- 
ter and friend, Rev. Hannah J. Powell, 
under whose guiding hand the young 
people developed as officers and leaders. 
The new minister and his wife, Rev. and 
Mrs. George C. Boorn, are greatly helped 
in their work by this loyal group. 

We wish all our groups throughout the 


_country could have the experience of get- 


ting acquainted with these active groups. 
in the South. It is a real inspiration to. 
visit with them and realize that they mean: 
a great deal to the churches of which they 
are a part. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


INSTITUTES 


The Women’s Institute at Ferry Beach 
is offering a program this year in which 
there are three major emphases: Japan, 
the Moslem World, and the Church in 
Rural America. 

Last year forty-six leading Universalist 
women from New England churches found 
pleasure in fellowship at Ferry Beach, and 
took back to their homes program material 
and suggestions for the year’s work. It is 
hoped that many more will enjoy and 
profit by the Institute of 1937. 

The dates are August 7 to 14. Miss 
Georgene Bowen will be the leader in five 
class periods, speaking out of her rich ex- 
perience in Japan. She will devote one 
evening to Japanese music; and it is hoped 
that Rev. Hazel I. Kirk will give her talk 
on Japanese towels another evening. 

Because the topic, ‘‘The Church in 
Rural America,’ touches so closely the 
problems of the Universalist Church, the 
second period of the regular Institute days, 
Monday to Friday, will be devoted to that 
subject. 

Mrs. Edwin Cunningham of Augusta, 
Maine, will be the leader in this period. 
Her childhood experience was in a rural 
church in Missouri. She knows the rural 
problems in Maine from several years of 
residence in Aroostook County. In ac- 
cepting the invitation she quotes: ‘“‘You 
can take a girl out of the country but you 
cannot take the country out of a girl.” 
It is with a love of the country and an un- 
derstanding which will be augmented by a 
week of study at Northfield that she will 
present ‘‘The Church in Rural America.” 
It is planned to close the Institute with a 
play under Mrs. Cunningham’s direction. 

The ministers and the women’s group 
will meet together the third period, led 
by Rev. Cornelius Greenway, who will 
read from his collection of autographed 
poems, representing the best thought of 
many modern writers. 

Then, tucked in around the edges, as it 
were, Mrs. Harry Adams Hersey will pre- 
sent “The Moslem World,” using the 


book, ‘“‘Mecca and Beyond,” by Edward 
M. and Rose Wilson Dodd, as the basis 
for discussion. There will be one period 
on Saturday evening, the opening day, a 
Sunday morning church school class, a 
Sunday evening vesper period, and another 
evening period, all grouped around this 
topic. 

Of course, the days are not entirely de- 
voted to work. All the afternoons are 
free, except for the annual meeting of the 
Ferry Beach Park Association on Monday, 
the Ladies’ Aid Fair on Wednesday, and 
their annual meeting on Friday. Evening 
affairs in a lighter vein are being arranged. 

With the emphasis upon unity among 
Universalist women uppermost in so many 
minds, where can a beginning be made any 
more effectively than at Ferry Beach? 
The older and younger women, the ‘‘ten 
percenters’”’ and the ‘‘ninety percenters” 
will find fellowship, recreation, and common 
interests. 

At Murray Grove there will be a three- 
day Institute, September 3, 4, 5. Miss. 
Georgene Bowen will represent the Women 
there. This will be a rare opportunity for 
Universalists of New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania and Washington to meet her. 


* * 


THEY ASKED FOR SUNSHINE 


Members of the Executive Board gath- 
ered early Monday morning for a two-day 
intensive board meeting. On previous 
occasions the weather-man has not been 
very generous with his sunshine during the 
Boston meetings, but this time they asked 
that the sun shine, and shine it did until 
late Tuesday evening. 

A summary of the important matters 
discussed is to be incorporated in a letter 
to the Commission members, and very soon 
you will be hearing from your state presi- 
dent, who in turn will bring these items to: 
you for consideration. 

Members present were Mrs. Irving L. 
Walker, president, Mrs. Brooks, Mrs. 
Russell, Mrs. Treat, Miss Whipple, Mrs. 
Sampson, Mrs. Manning, Mrs. Wood, and 
Mrs. Taylor. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Miss Mary Bowler of Pomona, Calif., 
called at both 16 Beacon St. and 176 New- 
bury St., recently. She is visiting her 
brother, Paul D. Bowler of 21 Ridge Hill 
Road, Winchester, Mass. 

Rev. Dorothy Tilden Spoerl has just 
been elected to membership in the ‘‘So- 
ciety for Research in Child Development,”’ 
in consideration of some experimental 
work in which she is engaged at present. 
She is also lecturing on Child Psychology 
to the teachers at a progressive school in 
Springfield, Mass. 

Dr. George C. Baner of Akron, and Dr. 
Dilworth Lupton of Cleveland, conducted 
the funeral services for Mrs. George E. 
Etz, mother of the General Superintendent, 
at Northfield, Ohio, April 26. Cremation 
followed. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz returned to Boston 
April 29 from the funeral of his mother, and 
Was accompanied by his father, who came 
with him for a short visit. 

Rev. Charles H. Emmons preached in 
Bridgeport, Conn., May 2, in place of Rev. 
Harold H. Niles, who supplied the pulpit 
of the Newark, N. J., church. Mr. Em- 
mons will take the service for Dr. Brooks 
at Malden May 9 to enable Dr. Brooks to 
attend the meeting of the Board of St. 
Lawrence University. 

Rev. Ellsworth C. Reamon of Syracuse, 
N. Y., will address the National Red 
Cross Convocation in Washington May 10, 
on “What the Chapter Expects of the 
National Organization.” 

Dr. Frederic W. Perkins of Washing- 
ton has been re-elected president of the 
Family Service Association of the District 
of Columbia, and chairman of the Board 
of Directors. 

Dr. and Mrs. John Clarence Lee have 
returned to Stamford, Conn., from Charles- 
ton, S. C., where they spent the winter. 
They report that the beautiful and fully 
endowed Unitarian church has a small 
congregation, but a most able pastor, 
Rev. J. Franklin Burkhart, who interests 
himself in civic work. Dr. Lee preached 
and spoke occasionally, while Mrs. Lee 
worked with the young people of the Con- 
gregational church, who began to give 
personal aid to the blind. The young 
people’s group is growing very fast. 

Dr. Grace Morrison Poole will be the 
speaker at the special Mothers’ Day ser- 
vice in the Brockton, Mass., church on 
May 9. 

California 

Los Angeles—Rev. Sheldon Shepard, 
D. D., pastor. The week of May 16 to 
23 has been set aside for a celebration of 
the ten years’ ministry of Dr. Shepard in 
this church. Six special meetings will be 


and Interests 


held, beginning with a homecoming service 
Sunday morning, May 16, to be followed 
by a basket lunch and an afternoon of fel- 
lowship. Sunday evening a Free Church 
Fellowship and World Fellowship service 
will be held, with organizations and rep- 
resentatives from both these groups, with 
which Mr. Shepard has worked through 
the years. On patriotic and civic night, 
Tuesday, color guards, drill! teams and 
bugle corps of patriotic organizations will 
participate in the program. Thursday is 
Interracial Night, various race groups par- 
ticipating in recognition of Mr. Shepard’s 
contributions to interracial good feeling. 
The second Sunday morning, Mr. Shep- 
ard and others will tell ‘““What Universal- 
ism Means to Me.’ Speakers include 
Grant Shepard and Kelly Lyon, students 
for the ministry from this church. The 
Sunday evening meeting, May 23, will be 
given to a presentation in music, poetry, 
choric readings and drama of composi- 
tions of Mr. Shepard, wrtiten during his 
pastorate. 


Illinois 


Stockton.—Rey. Carl A. Polson, D. D., 
pastor. On Sunday, April 25, following the 
morning service, a dinner was served in 
the church dining-room in honor of the 
new members received into the church this 
year. The auditorium wes filled at the ser- 
vice, as was the dining room later. Homer 
Curtiss presided. The moderator, H. L. 
Gage, welcomed the new members, and 
the mayor, one of them, responded. Dr. 
Polson closed with a brief address. Con- 
trary to expectations there has been no 
after Easter slump, every Sunday since 
then having the church well filled. This 
is due in part to the series of sermons the 
minister has given on the five principles of 
the new bond of fellowship, which have 
attracted a great deal of favorable atten- 
tion. 


Massachusetts 


Milford.—Rev. Harry F. Fister, D. D., 
pastor. The Sunday school will celebrate 
its 100th anniversary May 9, at the 
regular hour, 11.45 a. m. This school is 
one of the oldest in the denomination, and 
connected with the second oldest Univer- 
salist society. Former members of the 
school will be present, a history given, 
short addresses by former superintendents, 
and recitations and songs by members of 
the present school in the costumes of 100 
years ago. Dr. and Mrs. Fister are re- 
covering from their serious automobile 
accident, which happened in Vermont the 
day before Thanksgiving. They were 
both in the Mary Fletcher Hospital at 
Hanover, N. H., for considerable time, 
being taken to their home in an ambulance. 
They have been until recently under the 
eare of doctors and nurses, but Dr. Fister 


is now doing his regular work and Mrs. 
Fister is beginning to get out. 

Stoughton.—Rev. Luther Morris, pas- 
tor. Over 400 people were present at the 
Easter service. A feature was an orches- 
tral ensemble of fifteen young people from 
the parish, directed by F. W. Kemp. 
The annual parish meeting was held on 
April 6. Committees reported a very suc- 
cessful year with a growing interest in 
every department. The treasurer reported 
all bills paid and a substantial balance in 
the treasury. Mr. Morris is in his eighth 
year as pastor of the church. 

Malden.—Rey. Seth Rogers Brooks, 
D. D., pastor. Including the choir there 
were 532 in attendance on April 25 at the 
dedication of the organ chimes, the me- 
morial window, and the pulpit and lectern 
cloths. The church was beautifully deco- 
rated. An ensemble with Mr. Rodgers, 
organist, Mrs. A. A. Moulton, pianist, 
Carl Webster, cellist, and Harold Sawyer, 
violinist, rendered ‘“‘Kamonoi Osterow,” 
and ensemble and choir offered ‘‘In a 
Monastery Garden.’”’ Mr. Webb sang 
“Open the Gates of the Temple.”” Mr. Al- 
fred M. Bell, the designer of the window, 
his glass cutter, Mr. Johnson, and Mr. 
Jones, who installed the organ chimes, were 
all present in the congregation. 


Michigan 

Detroit——Rey. Augustus P. Reccord, 
D. D., pastor. The week of April 19 was 
observed as Young People’s Week. It 
was preceded on Friday, April 16, by a 
dance in McCollester Hall sponsored by 
the Double-U Club and included the Arista 
Club play, ‘‘The Newspaper Bride,” on 
Friday evening, April 28. On Sunday, 
April 25, the entire service was conducted 
by the young people. Two brief sermons 
selected by Dr. Reccord from those sub- 
mitted by members of the Arista Club were 
delivered by their respective authors. 
The sermon topics were ‘“‘Personality and 
Religion,” by Mildred Biddle, and ‘‘A Re- 
ligion for Youth,’ by Francis Hulbert, 
president of the club. Members of the 
“Doublets,’”” or Young Married Couples’ 
Club, served as ushers. The slogan on the 
bulletin board throughout the week was 
“We must have a liberal youth today if we 
are to have a better world tomorrow.” 


New York 

Bristol.—Rev. Harry M. Wright, pastor. 
The Community Brotherhood has just 
brought to a close a successful season of 
social activities. Meeting every second 
and fourth Monday in the month since 
last November, it has held an average at- 
tendance of thirty, has contributed to 
various community projects, also to church 
in raising its part of the $75 sent to the 
flood sufferers fund, besides paying all 
running expenses of the Brotherhood and 
turning over a substantial sum to the 
treasurer of the church. Several special 
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programs have been put on during the 
season and a committee is soon to prepare a 
plan for more intensive work next season. 
Meetings are held in the church parlors 
and suppers served by the men. On Lay- 
men’s Day last February forty men at- 
tended the morning church service in a 
body. Officers elected for the ensuing year 
are Elmer Simmons, president, Floyd 
Ferrin vice-president, and Kenneth Morse 
secretary and treasurer. 

Ohio 

Milford.—Rev. Harriet E. Druley, pas- 
tor. The Easter service was a very fine 
one. There were no new members re- 
ceived, but the attendance was the best 
during this pastorate, as was the offering. 
A fine spirit was evidenced. The girls’ 
choir helped make the service one of 
beauty. Plans are on foot to increase the 
choir, including all the young people of 
the church and giving them an opportunity 
to sing at every church service. A new 
roof has been put on the church building, 
plumbing has been repaired and the social 
room will be redecorated soon. The financ- 
ing of that is taken care of by the Christ- 
mas Savings Club plan and is done mostly 
by individual and group pledges. A recent 
bake sale netted over $21. The ladies will 
use this for their missionary association 
quotas and for their share in meeting the 
local church needs. 

* * 
INSTALLATION OF MR. RANDALL 

In the presence of more than 150 mem- 
bers of his congregation and invited guests, 
including clergymen of all denominations 
from the local and district Protestant 
churches, Rev. Francis P. Randall, former 
Yale Divinity School student, was in- 
stalled pastor of the First Universalist 
Church of Brockton, Mass., Tuesday 
night, April 27. 

Successor to Rev. Henry C. Ledyard, 
who resigned more than a year ago to ac- 
cept the pastorate of the Universalist 
church at Lansing, Mich., Mr. Randall 
accepted a call to the church in April of 
1936, and was ordained to the Christian 
ministry last September. 

Held in the upper auditorium of the 
church, the installation program opened 
with a hymn by the congregation, after 
which prayer was offered by Rev. Edwin 
H. Gibson, pastor of the First Parish Con- 
gregational Church. 

Prof. Rolland Emerson Wolfe of Crane 
Theological School at Tufts College, de- 
livered the charge, after which the right 
hand of fellowship was extended by Rev. 
Wilburn Beach Miller, pastor of Unity 
Church. 

The charge to the congregation was 
given by Rev. Orville E. Crain, pastor of 
the Central Methodist Episcopal Church, 
at the close of which Rey. Horace F. Hol- 
ton, D. D., of Porter Congregational 
Church welcomed the minister to the com- 
munity. 

The exercises, which extended over a 


period of nearly two hours, closed with the 
singing of a hymn by the congregation and 
benediction, after which members of the 
church and guests adjourned to the base- 
ment, where a reception was tendered Mr. 
and Mrs. Randall. 

A musical program was provided by 
Marion A. Bridgwood, contralto, and N. 
Rudolph Wetzell, baritone soloist, accom- 
panied on the piano by Doris Tirrell. The 
basement was attractively decorated in 
honor of the occasion and at the close of 
the program a collation was enjoyed. 

Mrs. Charles Shields was genera! chair- 
man of the committee in charge of the 


installation. 
* * 


MRS. BICKNELL’S NINETIETH 
BIRTHDAY 


Mrs. George W. Bicknell, widow of one 
of our prominent ministers and mother of 
Mr. A. Ingham Bicknell, celebrated her 
ninetieth birthday on April 28. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. Ingham Bicknell gave 
a little reception in her honor from four to 


six p.m. The list of guests was smali in 
order not to expose Mrs. Bicknell to great 
strain, and consisted of intimate friends. 
Miss Margaret Bicknell came home from 
Colby Junior College at New London, 
N. H., to assist. 

Mrs. Bicknell, who returned from Flori- 
da on April 14, is in better health and 
spirits than she was a year ago. She trav- 
els alone between Boston and Daytona, as 
she has for fourteen years. One of the 
souvenirs of the past winter that she 
brought back was a photograph of herself 
taken with four other ladies, and the com- 
bined ages ran up above 450 years. 

The beautiful Bicknell home in Belmont 
was decorated with roses and other flowers, 
and Mrs. Bicknell, the mother, received 
alone. 

Mrs. Bicknell’s maiden name was Han- 
nah E. Colesworthy. She was born in 
Portland, Maine, April 28, 1847. She at- 
tended the schools in Portland, graduating 
from the Portland High School. She was 


married November 26, 1878, to Dr. 
George W. Bicknell, who was at that time 
pastor of the Church of the Messiah in 
Portland. Shortly thereafter Dr. and 
Mrs. Bicknell removed to Philadelphia, 
where they were for a year, and then to 
Lowell, Mass., where Dr. Bicknell was 
pastor from 1879 to 1891, after which they 
moved to Cambridge, Mass., where he 
was pastor of the church from 1891 to the 
time of his death June 3, 1916. 

Since 1922 Mrs. Bicknell has lived most 


‘of the time with her son, A. Ingham Bick- 


nell, in Belmont, but has spent each winter 
in Florida. 

Mrs. Bicknell comes from Universalist 
parentage, her father being largely instru- 
mental in the establishment of the Church 
of the Messiah in Portland. Among the 
things which she vividly remembers is the 
great fire on July 4, 1866, which destroyed 
a large portion of Portland. She has 
traveled extensively in this country. Her 
chief interest, however, has always been in 
the Universalist Church, where as a 
minister’s wife she was exceedingly active. 

On her birthday she spoke with great 
affection of the various parishes where she 
has lived as minister’s wife, and especially 
of Lowell, where her son Ingham was born. 
Dr. Bicknell, her husband, was almost ten 
years her senior, having been born, in Tops- 
ham, Maine, Nov. 2, 1887. One of the 
guests at the reception described him as 
‘‘a big man physically and in every other 
way.” 

Mrs. Bicknell, likewise blessed with an 
attractive personality and quick mind, 
retains her powers in large measure at a 
great age. 

Among the guests was Mrs. Abba Rus- 
sell, a member of the Universalist church 
in Cambridge. Dr. Etz, Dr. Coons, Mr. 
Raspe, Mr. Emmons, and Dr. van Schaick 
were among the Universalist ministers 
present, all friends of the lady honored. 
Dr. Flint M. Bissell of Grove Hall, who 
also was there, was a member of the Cam- 
bridge church, and was influenced to go 
into the ministry by Dr. Bicknell. 


* * 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


A membership campaign begins May 15 
and continues until July 10. An individual, 
or a local group, may participate by re- 
questing the secretary, 10 Winthrop Road, 
Arlington, Mass., to send instructions as 
to how the campaign is to be conducted. 
Board and lodging for one week during 
one of the institutes will be granted to a 
person, or nominee of a group, for getting 
twenty points in the campaign. 

Points are earned in the following man- 
ner. One-half point for signing up a mem- 
ber recorded in 1936; one point for a new 
member (considered as any person that 
did not pay dues in 1986, but may have 
in some previous year); one and one-half 
points for securing the $2.00 affiliate dues 
of an organization which was a member 
in 1986; two points for a new affiliate mem- 
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ber; five points for a sustaining ($5.00) 
member, and the full twenty points for a 
life membership of $25.00. 

Last year a number of people benefited 
from a similar campaign. Young people’s 
unions and mission circles found it a good 
way to send an institute delegate. More 
specific information appears in the in- 
struction sheet. Send for it now. 

* * 


FERRY BEACH REUNION 

(Continued from page 578) 
Ernest Sodergren. Mrs. Edith Polsey of 
Medford, head of the Ferry Beach Ladies’ 
Aid, spoke on the Ferry Beach fair. Mrs. 
Stanley Manning outlined the program for 
next summer’s Women’s Week, and Mrs. 
Leighton presented the greetings of the 
Somerville church. Emerson Hugh La- 
lone, manager of the Universalist Pub- 
lishing House, over-awed and scared by 
the toastmaster, spoke briefly, but can’t 
remember what he said. Secretary Robert 
Needham was called on and outlined the 
program to follow in the social room up- 
stairs. Rev. Stanley Manning of Hart- 
ford, Conn., president of the Ferry Beach 
Association, stressed the importance of the 
united adult education work being carried 
on at Ferry Beach, and reminded his lis- 
teners that the great objective of Ferry 
Beach is to help the Universalist Church 
do its full part in building the Kingdom on 
earth. 

Following the speaking the Ferry Beach- 
ers adjourned to the social hall upstairs, 
where Secretary Needham showed a most 
interesting set of stereopticon slides por- 
traying the history of Ferry Beach. After 
the showing of the slides Miss Harriet G. 
Yates, field worker for the General Sun- 
day School Association, announced the 
dramatic presentation, ‘““A Day at Ferry 
Beach,” the scenario for which was written 
by Robert Needham. The Leader reporter, 
who has had long experience with amateur 
actors, got himself on the front seat, and so 
enjoyed himself immensely. The play 
was well written and well acted, and, for 
the benefit of those who sat in the back of 
the hall, it should be recorded that the 
lines were clever and well put over. But 
for some strange reason the Ferry Beachers, 
whose usually lusty voices ring out on the 
Maine air while they carry on conversa- 
tions between the Quillen and Rowland 
Hall, were weak and hard to hear on the 
stage of the Somerville parish house. Sec- 
retary Needham, perhaps preoccupied 
wondering whether his fellow-actors would 
remember their lines, persisted in talking 
with his back to the audience half of the 
time. On the whole, however, this little 
play was a very clever publicity stunt, for 
it dealt with the institute program for next 
summer, and those of us who heard these 
programs outlined by William Gardner for 
the Y. P. C. U., Mr. Emmons for the 
ministers, Professor Ratcliff for the Re- 
ligious Education Council, and Mrs. Fol- 
som for the women, know that the Ferry 


Beachers have some real treats in store for 
them this coming summer. Prof. Arthur I. 
Andrews, who did not tread the boards 
with the rest of the Ferry Beach actors, 
was called on later and did give a glimpse 
of the first-class program outlined for the 
Institute of World Affairs at its 1937 
session. 

Following the Friendship Circle, con- 
ducted by Rev. Milo Folsom, the Ferry 
Beachers pushed back their chairs and 
filled the rest of the evening with informal 
dancing. 

EDA. 


* Ox 


MASSACHUSETTS CONVENTION 


Church of the Unity, Springfield, 

Printed programs of the gatherings of 
the Massachusetts Universalist Sunday 
School Association, the Woman’s Uni- 
versalist Missionary Society, and the rep- 
resentatives of the churches of the state, 
have been mailed to all parishes. To 
hundreds of readers of the Leader, partic- 
ularly those of the central and western part 
of the state, who may not see the printed 
program, we would invite attention to cer- 
tain matters of vital interest. 

The Church School day is Tuesday, 
May 11. The opening is set for ten a. m. 
Rev. M. A. Kapp, president, will be in 
charge. The forenoon will be given to 
reports and business. Rey. Dorothy Til- 
den Spoerl will speak at 1.45 p.m. on 
“Opening the Doors.’ Departmental 
groups on the general topic of “Enriching 
the Lesson’’ will be led by trained workers 
from 2,30 to 3.45. Then will follow an 
Open Forum on live topics, for the re- 
mainder of the afternoon. Do not miss 
the Church School exhibit between the 
afternoon and evening sessions. At 7.30 
p. m. an address by Dr. Hornell Hart on 
“A Supreme Opportunity Confronts Us” 
will be given. The evening will close with 
a communion service in the care of Mr. 
Kapp and Dr. Rose of Lynn. 

The Women’s Universalist Missionary 
Society will have an all day session on 
Wednesday, May 12. Rev. Hazel I. Kirk 
will preside. At the afternoon meeting, the 
president of the Women’s National Mis- 
sionary Association, Mrs. Irving L. Walker, 
will speak, subject, ‘‘Shall We Build the 
Universalist Church or Bury It?” 

The Convention of the churches will open 
on Wednesday evening, May 12, at 7.15. 
The worship service will be in charge of 
Dr. Eames, pastor of the entertaining 
church, and of Rev. Robert H. Barber of 
the Second Church in Springfield. All 
ministers are asked to join in the proces- 
sional and to appear in gowns. Those who 
do not own such gowns should write Dr. 
Eames, who will make provision for them. 
The occasional sermon will be given by Dr. 
Huntley of Peabody. 

The Thursday’s order will begin with a 
devotional service at 8.45 a. m. by Rev. 
W. G. Fiske. Five minute reports from all 
auxiliary organizations will follow from 


nine to ten a. m. Reports and business 
will consume the time from ten to 12.30. 
The business session, resumed after lunch- 
eon, will close at 2.30. Then Dr. Ratcliff of 
Tufts College will speak and give a demon- 
stration of “An Analysis of Parish Re- 
sources.” Three important seminars will 
follow. The first for the laymen, “The 
Partnership Plan,’’ will be led by Harold 
M. Davis of Nashua, N. H., the second, on 
“Church Financing,” by Rev. C. H. Em- 
mons, and the third, on ‘‘The Church and 
the Social Problem,” leader not yet an- 
nounced. The annual banquet will close 
the day at 6.80 in Hotel Kimball. Dr. 
Bissell will be the toastmaster, and the two 
after-dinner speakers will be Miss Geor- 
gene Bowen of Japan and Dr. W. W. Rose 
of Lynn, whose subject will be ‘“The Easiest 
Sin to Commit.” 

There will be no problem as to places of 
entertainment in Springfield. Although 
two or three other conventions are meet- 
ing in Springfield at the same time, and are 
absorbing much of the hotel space, the 
Church of the Unity will have plenty of 
rooms in private homes to offer at very 
reasonable rates. The Church of the Unity, 
the city of Springfield, and the Convention 
officials unite in the hope that the churches 
will send as many representatives as pos- 
sible. But be sure to write in advance for 
reservations and for tickets at $1.25 each 
at the banquet in Hotel Kimball on Thurs- 


day evening. 
* * 


INSTITUTE OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


Each year changes should be made in 
the Institute so that the members may not 
get too tired of any one line of develop- 
ment, and also may have new worlds of 
international relations to conquer. One of 
the most pronounced shifts this year comes 
in the cutting down of the courses, al- 
though there will be plenty of serious 
work for those who wish to take it. Mrs. 
Sutton is to be in the Orient, but we shall 
look forward to having her with us at 
the fourth or fifth session. The plan of 
courses as announced is confirmed by the 
announcement of that on International 
Economics by Professor Mayer. 

Professor Hubbard and Mr. Durkee will 
be responsible for the lectures on American 
Foreign Relations and Their Results. 
Professor Andrews will bein general charge 
of the Round Tables and will conduct cer- 
tain conferences. 

The diplomatic atmosphere may not be 
as strong as in previous years. Dr. Josef 
Hanc now has the freedom of our city and 
likewise Dr. Naoumoff, the Bulgarian 
Minister, who became so deservedly popu- 
lar last year. We cannot put pressure upon 
these gentlemen to return year after year, 
but we have more than slight intimations 
that they have not seen Ferry Beach for 
the last time. 

Just as the diplomats have been chosen 
because of their scholarly attainments, so 
the speakers from the ranks of ministers 
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have been selected because of their inter- 
national knowledge and understanding. 
Dr. McCollester, Dr. Macpherson, Dr. 
Fischer, Dr. Benton, Dr. Etz, are merely a 
few of those who are supporting this In- 
stitute and making it valuable for their 
fellow-ministers. An earnest invitation has 
been extended to clergymen of other de- 
nominations to assist, and some are ex- 
pected for this coming meeting. 
Arrangements are being made for the 
discussion of the following or allied 
topics in the Round Tables or in informa! 
conferences: Japanese Aims and Aspira- 
tions. An American Neutrality Policy: 
What Is Included. Fallacies of the Present 
Day International Discussions. Actual 
Weak Spots in European and World Peace. 
Adequate Material on International Un- 
derstandings. Material in Magazines: 
When to Trust It and How to Use It. 
Book Materials on Internationa] Relations. 
Professor Mayer and Allen H. Lester 
each contributed studies of. value in the 
latest issues of our Bibliographical Series. 
It should be emphasized that this proj- 
ect depends for its existence on the main- 
tenance of a high standard of scholarship 
and a low expense to those who take ad- 
vantage of the opportunities offered. All 
who are members of the instructing staff are 
giving their services; the most the In- 
stitute can do is to provide for their ex- 
penses in order that they may lose nothing 
except the time and effort that they give. 
: AGT eAT 


Notices 


MAINE COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Transferred Rev. Carleton M. Fisher to Massa- 
-chusetts. 

Elected Rev. George W. Sias chairman of the 
Maine Fellowship Committee. 

Received Rev. Arthur M. Soule as a member of 
the Maine Fellowship Committee, subject to the 
-approval of the Executive Committee of the State 
Convention. 

Accepted the resignation of Rev. Thayer B. 
Fisher, who is leaving the state. 

Edwin Cunningham, Secretary. 
ck 
‘MASSACHUSETTS SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSO- 
CIATION 


The annual session of the Massachusetts Univer- 
-salist Sunday School Association will be held at the 
Church of the Unity in Springfield, Mass., on May 
11, 1937. 

Mildred E. Asplind, Secretary, 
ae 
MAY GET-TOGETHERS 
W. U. M. S. of Maine 

The annual May Get-togethers of the Woman’s 
Universalist Missionary Society of Maine will meet 
in Dover-Foxcroft at the Universalist church, Wednes- 
day, May 19, and Thursday, May 20, at the Uni- 
versalist church at Augusta. Forenoon and after- 
noon sessions in both places. These meetings are on 
daylight saving time, and are open to all Universal- 
ist women and their friends who are interested. 

This is the program for Dover-Foxcroft: 

At ten a.m. Devotions. Mrs. Kenneth Hutchin- 
son of Dexter. Forum hour. “The Old North State,” 
Rev. Hannah Powell, Waterville. 

The customary box luncheon—coffee and dessert 
furnished hy the entertaining group at a small fee— 
at noon. 

One p. m. Devotions. Mrs. Kenneth Hutchin- 
son of Dexter. Dramatic sketch. Address, Mrs. 
Mildred B. Robinson of Dover-Foxcroft. Address, 


“The Future of Europe,’”’ Rev. W. E. Davies, Orono. 
Social hour and board meeting of state officers. 

At Augusta: 

At ten a.m. Devotions, Mrs. Ralph P. Boyd, Gar- 
diner. Forum hour. Interchange of ideas. ‘“The Old 
North State.”” Rev. Hannah Powell, Waterville. 

Luncheon at noon. 

One p. m. Dramatic sketch: “Through the Dark- 
ness,” by the Dramatic Guild of the Augusta church. 
Organ, Largo from the “New World Symphony.” 
Mrs. Helen Robinson of Hallowell. Devotions. 
“Sweden, Its Life and Customs,” Miss Florence S. 
Holstrom. Swedish Wedding March, Mrs. Robinson. 
“India’s Womanhood,” Mrs. M. E. Willard of Lis- 
bon Falls. 
Cate of Auburn. 

Board meeting of officers, chairmen and super- 
intendents will follow this program. . 

Laura P. McLellan, Secretary. 
* ck 
W. U. M. S. OF CONNECTICUT 

The W. U. M. S. of Connecticut will meet at the 
Norwich church May 12, at 1.30 p.m. Miss Geor- 
gene Bowen of Japan and Mrs. Seth R. Brooks of 
Massachusetts will speak. 

Bessie H. Hayter, Secretary. 
eo 
MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 

The Committee of Fellowship of the Massachu- 
setts Universalist Convention will convene at 16 
Beacon Street, Boston, on Tuesday, May 25, 1937, 
at 1.30 p. m., for the examination of Mr. E. Hart- 
well Daley “as to his fitness in purpose, character 
and abilities for the ministry of the Universalist 
Church.” 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 
eae 
WANTED 


Is there any organization which has, but no longer 
uses, either ‘Hymns of Joy” published by Alexander 
Streeter Arnold of Woonsocket, R. I., or ‘Praise and 
Thanks,” either number, and could contribute them 
to a young people’s society? We would like twenty- 
five or thirty copies, and will gladly pay express or 
parcel post charges. 

Robert Davis, Concord, Vt. 
et) 
W. U. M. S. OF MASSACHUSETTS 
Official Call 

The fifty-second annual meeting of the Woman’s 
Universalist Missionary Society of Massachusetts 
will be held in the Church of the Unity, Springfield, 
Mass., on Wednesday, May 12, 1937, at 10 a. m. 
For the election of officers for the ensuing year, to 
hear the reports of officers and chairman of depart- 
ments, and to transact any other business that may 
legally come before the meeting. 

Ruth Drowne, Recording Secretary. 
a2 & 

CONNECTICUT UNIVERSALIST CONVEN- 

TION AND W. U. M. S. 

The 105th annual session of the Connecticut Uni- 
versalist Convention will be held in the Norwich 
Universalist church on Wednesday ‘and Thursday, 
May 12-13, beginning at 4.30 p. m. Wednesday. It 
will be preceded by the annual meeting of the Wom- 
en’s Universalist Missionary Society of Connecticut, 
at 1.30 p. m. 

Harry Adams Hersey, Secretary. 
zo 
PENNSYLVANIA UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 

The 106th annual session of the Pennsylvania 
Universalist Convention and auxiliaries will meet at 
Brooklyn, Susquehanna County, Pa., Friday, Satur- 
day and Sunday, June 4, 5, and 6, 1937, for the hear- 
ing of reports, election of officers and the transac- 
tion of any other business which may be presented. 
Each church is entitled to five delegates. Please 
elect delegates at once and send list of names to the 
secretary of the convention. 

George A. Gay, Secretary. 

Girard, Pa. 

x 
W. U. M. S. OF RHODE ISLAND 

The annual meeting of the Women’s Universalist 

Missionary Association of Rhode Island will be held 


Solo: “Love Never Faileth,”” Mrs. Weston | 


at First Universalist Church, Providence, R. I., on 
Wednesday, May 19, 1937, for hearing of reports, 
election of officers and such other business as may 
legally come before the meeting. Morning session 
at 10.30. Luncheon at 12.30. Afternoon session at 
1.30, at which Mrs. Stanley Manning of W. N. M. A. 
Executive Board will be the speaker. 
Marion L. Gardiner, Secretary. 


Obituary 
Buckingham Marsh 


Buckingham Marsh, seventy-one, well known 
printer and a former business manager of the Bridge- 
port Telegram, died at his home in Bridgeport, Ct., 
April 26, after more than a year’s illness. 

He is survived by his wife, Laura B. Corbusier 
Marsh; two daughters, Miss Charlotte Marsh of 
Vermont, Mrs. Charles Spencer, Jr., of Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; and a brother, Walter E. Marsh of Bridgeport. 

He was born in Hartford on March 8, 1866, son of 
James and Julia A. Sprague Marsh, and had been a 
resident of Bridgeport for more than fifty-seven 
years. In 1910 he became associated with the Bridge- 
port Telegram under George W. Hills, filling the post 
until the paper merged with the Post in 1915. 

Mr. Marsh and Mr. Hills then went into the type- 
setting business, which they operated successfully 
until Mr. Hills’ death. A short time later Mr. Marsh 
established the printing business which he maintained 
until his death, specializing in legal printing. About 
a year ago the firm was incorporated under the name 
of the Marsh Press. 

Mr. Marsh was a member of the First Universalist 
Church, in which he had served as trustee, moderator 
and up to his death was one of the deacons. He was 
historian for the Society of the Sons of the American 
Revolution and was a past president of the Vermont 
Club. 

Funeral services were held from the home Fri- 
day at 3 p. m. with Rev. Harold H. Niles, pastor of 
the First Universalist Church, officiating. Burial 
was in Mountain Grove Cemetery. 


Agnes L. Hall 


Agnes L. Hall, a life-long member of the Church 
of the Messiah, New Haven, Ct., died April 24, 1937. 


- She was for many years a teacher in the New Haven 


schools, the greater part of the time in the New Haven 
High School as a teacher of mathematics. She was a 
teacher exceptionally efficient in her department and 
beloved for her splendid qualities of fairness and 
sympathetic understanding. 

One of a large family of devoted members, she was 
called upon to experience sudden bereavement and 
sorrow several times. The power and comfort of her 
faith carried her through these difficult times trium- 
phantly. The evidence of the effectiveness of her re- 
ligious faith was repeatedly illustrated in the way 
she bore hard things and faced trial and suffering. 

Miss Hall joined the Universalist church forty-six 
years ago, as a girl. The church of her parents and 
in which she was brought up was her church all 
through her life. Active ever in its affairs, her death 
has brought sorrow and loss to its membership. For 
a number of years she served as a member of the pru- 
dential committee of the parish, and was a member up 
to the time of her death. 

Miss Hall is survived by a brother, Hon. George 
E. Hall, and by two nephews, William B. and Geo. 
E. Hall, Jr. 

Funeral services were held on April 26, and were 
very largely attended. Her pastor for over thirty- 
one years, Dr. T. A. Fischer, officiated. Burial took 
place in the family plot in Evergreen Cemetery, 
New Haven. 


Annie L. Prescott 


Miss Annie L. Prescott, publisher of the Quincy 
Patriot-Ledger for more than fifty years and one of 
the few women publishers in the country, died April 
25 at her home in Quincy, Mass., following an illness ~ 
of three months. 

She retired from active participation in the news- 
paper about a year ago, but took part in the 100th 
anniversary of the publication last January. 

She was born in Quiney, Aug. 3, 1865, the daugh- 
ter of George W. and Abigail Fisher Prescott. She 
was educated at the local schools and Northfield 
Seminary, and upon her graduation became secre- 
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tary to her father, publisher of the paper at that 
time, and she succeeded him upon his death in 1908. 

In 1924 she built what was probably the most mod- 
ern newspaper plant in New England. She was a 
member of the New England Women’s Press Club, 
the Quincy Women’s Club, of which she was the 
first treasurer, the Adams Chapter, D. A. R., of 
which she was regent, the Quincy Historical Society, 
and the First Parish Unitarian Church of Quincy. 

She is survived by two sisters, Miss Etta M. Pres- 
cott and Mrs. Russell C. Low, and a brother, Eben 
Prescott. Funeral services were held at her home 
April 27, Rev. Arthur B. Whitney, minister of the 
First Parish Church, officiating. Interment was at 
Mt. Wollaston Cemetery. 

Eben R. Prescott, her brother, is a prominent 
Universalist layman and for many years was president 
of the Ferry Beach Park Association. 


Mrs. Dumars-McKee 


Mrs. R. E. McKee, better known to Universalists 
as Mrs. R. E. H. Dumars, died Nov. 14, 1936, in her 
ninety-fifth year. 

She was a lifelong Universalist and served as a 
trustee of the old Universalist church in Erie, Pa., 
from 1888 to 1898. In 1894 she moved to Washing- 
ton, D. C. and ran ‘“‘The Dumars Home’”’ near the 
Capitol, a most successful boarding house situated to 
eatch all the sunshine. She herself had a sunny, 
happy nature. Her sister, Miss Hoyt, was an em- 
ployee of the Library of Congress, and lived with her. 

Since 1921 she had lived with her son, Henry D. 
Dumars, at 622 W. 39th St., Erie, Pa. 

During her Washington years she was an active 
worker in the Universalist Church, generously open- 
ing her house to parish gatherings, and she retained 
her membership in the National Church until her 
death. She married Mr. R. E. McKee in 1910. He 
died about 1921. 

Mrs. McKee incarnated the best traditions of 
Universalism. 


Hotel Commonwealth Beacon Hill 


opposite State Capitol at 86 Bowdoin Street 
Remodeled and Refurnished—No liquor sold 
200 Rooms 
Rooms with Running Water 
Rooms with Bath .. Be 
Weekly Rates 
L. H. TORREY, President 
Formerly Manager Hotel Hemenway 


_ Subscribe for 
The Christian Leader 


Your Denominational Paper 


$1.25-1.50 
2.00-2.50 
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Crackling 


A retired Tampa printer becomes father 
for the first time at seventy-nine. It must 
be unconstitutional Miami Herald. 

* oe 

I have no ambition to be the greatest 
stunt flier in the world. My one ambition 
is to be the oldest.—Milo Burcham, stunt 
flier, in Wilmington News. 

* * 

Sheriff D—asked authorities throughout 
the state to be on the lookout for the auto- 
mobile and its occupants, both about 
forty years old.—F xchange. 

* * 

Shock: ‘‘They say talk is cheap.” 

Sting: ‘‘That depends on whether it 
is spoken from a soap-box or printed in the 
Congressional Record.’’—Exchange. 

* * 

The problem of what to do with the 
“hit-and-run drivers’ is settled by the 
opening of the baseball season. Every 
manager is searching for just that type. 

* * 

Scene: A lonely spot on a dark night. 

“Would the gentleman be so kind as to 
assist a poor man. Besides this revolver, 
I have nothing in this wide world!’”’—Ex- 
change. 

x * 


“What is your name?’ the _ school- 
master asked the new pupil. 

“Henry, sir,’’ the boy replied. 

“Why did your parents name you 
Henry?” the schoolmaster asked. 

‘Because I am the eighth, sir,’’ the boy 
said at once.—H xchange. , 

* * 

‘“Where you been?” 

*? Avin’ me ’air cut.” 

“You know you can’t ’ave yer ‘air cut 
in company’s time.” 

“Well, it grew in company’s time, didn’t 
hele 

“Not all of it.” 

“Well, I ain’t had it all cut off.”— 
Punch. 

* * 

A farmer was losing his patience and 
temper trying to drive two mules into a 
field when the local parson came by and 
said: 

“You shouldn’t speak like that to dumb 
animals,”’ 

Farmer: ‘‘You are just the man I want 
to see.” 

Parson: “And why?” 

Farmer: ‘‘Tell me, how did Noah get 
these into the ark?’—Hxchange. 

* * 

“Alexander,” said Mrs. Snooks sweetly, 
“do you remember what day this is?” 

“Of course, my dear,’ replied Mr. 
Snooks, pretending to have remembered 
all the time. “It’s our wedding anni- 
versary.” 

“It’s no such thing,’’ answered Mrs. 
Snooks icily. ‘It is the day you promised 
to nail the leg on the old kitchen table.’’— 
Exchange. 
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Educational 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D., 
PRESIDENT 


The School of Liberal Arts 
Jackson College for Women 


The Engineering School 
The Graduate School 
The Crane Theological School 


and, in Boston 


The Medical and Dental School 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental School 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 

Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A., LL. D., 
President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading lo the Degrees 


of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M.A., LL.D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D 
John Murray Atwood, D.D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 
Courses kading to the Degree of LL. KH. 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 
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The Young People’s Christian Union 
of the Universalist Church. 


Its Purpose 
The promotion of Christian culture, service, and leadership among 
the young people of the Universalist Church and the extension of 
the power and influence of liberalism. 


Its Functions 
1. To organize new youth groups in our churches and to help all 
our churches in their work with young people. 
2. To join the groups throughout the denomination in projects of 
Christian service that can be carried out only by a united effort. 


3. To bring together the young people of the denomination in a 
bond of Christian fellowship. 


Its Service 
A National office with full time Executive Secretary equipped to 
serve the churches and young people’s groups. 


Material available on all activities; the Y. P. C. U. publication 
Onward, conferences, institutes, conventions, field work, church 
extension projects — these go to make up some of the services by 
which the local groups receive help. 


Its Immediate Need 


$1,500 to continue this work for the youth of our church. 


You Can Help 
Mail this coupon NOW with your check or pledge. 


THE NATIONALLY “2 Cl wu, 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Enclosed is ‘my contribution of $.....\.............0. to help 
continue the work of the Y. P. C. U. 


or 


I‘pledge’$./; swe. oa,fate eee to continue the work of the 
Y.P.C. U. Please remind me to pay this pledge before July 
2 £9376 
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